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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-~ 
LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Sixth Annual Meeting was held at the Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., on December 27 and 28. 

The Society was called to order at 11 A.M. In the absence of 
Prof. Alcée Fortier, President of the Society, Prof. Otis T. Mason 
took the chair. 

The Secretary read a letter from the President. In this commu- 
nication Professor Fortier expressed his regret at being deprived of 
the pleasure he had anticipated in meeting his colleagues, his ab- 
sence being rendered necessary by sickness and death in his family. 
No person took a greater interest in the welfare of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, the establishment of which had given a remark- 
able impulse to research and study in this department. Of the in- 
terest thus awakened, he was made aware by letters from different 
parts of the country. It was to be desired that this branch of know- 
ledge should be included in the course of studies of colleges and 
reading circles. The Society, he thought, had reason to be satisfied 
with its Journal and with the reception of the first volume of its 
memoirs. Professor Fortier referred to other existing folk-lore soci- 
eties and their progress, and concluded by expressing his regards to 
members present at the meeting. 

On motion of Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, the Secretary was di- 
rected to express the regrets of the Society at the enforced absence 
of its President. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1893 was read, as fol- 
ows :— 


The financial disturbances of the year 1894 have been so serious 
that the American Folk-Lore Society seems to have reason for self- 
congratulation in the successful accomplishment of its seventh year. 
The number of annual members, by whose fees the operations of the 
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Society are mainly supported, remains about the same as at the 
close of the previous year, something more than five hundred names, 
according to the report of the Secretary, now standing on the books 
of the Society. 

This number, however, is altogether inadequate for the purposes 
to be accomplished. it would seem that it ought to be possible to 
increase the membership to one thousand, a support which would 
enable the Society to carry out at least a part of the ends which it 
ought to promote. Members are urged, individually, to do all in 
their power to make known the existence and work of the organiza- 
tion. 

During the present year the series of Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society has been begun with the publication of the “ Folk- 
Tales of Angola,” by Mr. Heli Chatelain. The Council feel that the 
Society has every reason to be satisfied with this first volume, which 
in their opinion is thoroughly creditable. The relation of these Af- 
rican myths to those of American negroes makes such an introduc- 
tion to the series appropriate as an indication of the broad objects 
of the Society. 

The second volume of the Memoirs, “ Louisiana Folk-Tales, in 
French Dialect and English Translation,” collected and edited by Prof. 
Alcée Fortier, with English translation, is now in the press, and will 
shortly be ready for distribution. Subscribers to the Publication 
Fund will therefore obtain in return for their contribution for 1894 
two volumes of the series. 

The fees of annual members are at present only sufficient to prop- 
erly publish the organ of the Society, the “ Journal of American 
Folk-Lore.” The publication of the Memoirs must therefore stand 
on an independent financial basis. In order, therefore, to allow of 
such publication, an annual subscription of ten dollars has been in- 
stituted, the Society thus obtaining from each such contributor seven 
dollars for the Publication Fund, in addition to the regular fee of 
three dollars, which entitles him to a copy of the Journal. During 
the year 1894 have been received subscriptions, insuring about six 
hundred dollars for additional publication. In producing two vol- 
umes of the Memoirs, by the aid of this sum and of its reserve funds, 
the Society has done all in its power. 

The work of the Society, however, ought not absolutely to be 
confined to publication. Constant opportunities occur, in which a 
doubtful subject could be elucidated by research, provided that it 
were possible to defray the inevitable expenses of the observer. 
Whether among negroes of the United States, in French Canada, or 
Spanish Mexico, or even among the white population of isolated dis- 
tricts, interesting material is lost, because there is no adequate means 
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of providing for its record. The Journal, with small outlay, could 
be made very much more creditable to American scholarship. If 
the number of ten-dollar subscribers could be increased to three 
hundred, the Society would then be in possession of a revenue 
enabling it to accomplish a work in some measure proportional to 
the extent of the field. 

Persons interested in primitive life and in the study of oral tradi- 
tion are earnestly urged to assist in forwarding the plans of the So- 
ciety. As the scope of its labors include the whole continent, the 
assistance of persons interested in Americana, in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, may fairly be urged to aid in its support. 
Whatever help is given to this Society, and to its publications, will 
assist in giving an impulse to both private and public research. 

In order to maintain the publications of the Society, and to in- 
crease popular interest in the subject, it is desirable to promote local 
meetings. It would seem, that in any large city, it ought to be 
possible to hold at least a few such meetings in the course of the 
winter, in which subjects connected with folk-lore might be discussed. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

The Annual Report for the year 1894, made by the Treasurer to 
the Council, was read in abstract. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance, January I, 1894 ; : ‘ : : . $1,677.05 
Annual fees received . . ; ; : , ‘ 1,248.90 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund . : : . ‘ 673.00 
Sales of “ Folk-Tales of Angola’? to members . . 79.00 
« —« volumes of Journal ° " ‘ ‘ : 30.00 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., sales of Journal . :, : 141.96 
“ . = «8 « « «Folk-Tales of Angola” 348.69 
$4,198.60 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Houghton, Mifflin & Co., manufacturing five num- 

bers of the Journal, mailing expenses, circularization, 
ec . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; _ ; . $1,609.40 
“Folk-Tales of Angola” circularization, etc. . . 1,211.20 

Necessary expenses of Secretary and Treasurer, for print- 
ing, etc. : ‘ 7 ‘ j ' ‘ ‘ ; 74.40 
$2,895.00 
Balance to new account . ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ . 1,303.60 


$4,198.60 
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The next business being the election of officers, it was moved 
that the Chair appoint a committee to report nominations. The 
Chair nained Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Capt. J. G. Bourke, Mr. W. W. 


Newell. 
This concluded the business of the morning session. 


At 2 p. mM. the Society was called to order, the chair being occu- 
pied by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. The Society proceeded to the read- 
ing of papers, as follows : — 

Washington Matthews, Major and Surgeon, U.S. A.: “ A Navajo 
Myth.” : 

R. R. Moten, Hampton, Va.: “ Negro Folk-Songs.” 

William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. : “‘ Theories of the Diffu- 
sion of Folk-Tales.” 

Prof. J. Walter Fewkes, Boston, Mass.: “Illustrations of the 
Codex of Cortez.” 


In the evening, from 8 to 10, the Society was tendered a recep- 
tion in the Washington Club, by the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and the Woman’s Anthropological Society. The re- 
ceiving committee consisted of Prof. O. T. Mason, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Dr. J. Owen Dorsey. The programme consisted of the 
rendition, by the phonograph and vocally, of selections from the 
music of the North American Indians. Major J. W. Powell intro- 
duced the speakers, making remarks on the study of Indian music, 
and on the collectors connected with the Bureau of Ethnology, who 
had devoted time to its examination. Dr. J. Washington Matthews 
presented, by means of the phonograph, Navajo songs, explaining 
the character and use of the several pieces. Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing sang several Zufii songs, and Rev. J. Owen Dorsey those 
of Sioux. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, with Mr. La Flesche, sang 
Omaha songs connected with the ritual of the Peace Pipe. Professor 
Mason made remarks on the value of the investigations now in 
progress, as connected with the theory of the musical scale, and 
with ethnologic research. 


On Friday, December 28, the Society was called to order at 10 
A. M., and sat until one, the afternoon session being at 2 Pp. M., and 
the reading of papers continued in the evening, from eight to ten. 
The papers presented were as follows :— 


Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C.: “Kwapa Folk-Lore.” 
Frank Hamilton Cushing, Washington, D. C.: “ Ritualistic and 
Calendaric Nature of the Central American Codices.”’ 
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John G. Bourke, Captain 3d Cavalry, U. S. A.: “Remarks on 
Mexican Folk-Foods.”’ 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass. : “ Burial and Holiday 
Customs and Beliefs of the Irish Peasantry.”’ 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. C.: “The Swastika.” 

Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, New York, N. Y.: “The Game of 
Goose, with Examples from England, Holland, Germany, and Italy.” 

Major J. W. Powell, Washington, D. C.: “Interpretation of 
American Indian Folk-Tales.”’ 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘ The Interpre- 
tation of Analogies in Folk-Lore.” 

Marshall K. Saville, New York, N. Y.: “Opportunities for Eth- 
nological Investigation on the Eastern Coast of Yucatan.” 

Homer H. Kidder, Cambridge, Mass.: “ Origin of the Mide- 
wiwin.” (Ojibwa Folk-Tale.) 

Zelia Nuttall, Philadelphia, Pa.: “A Note on Ancient Mexican 
Folk-Lore.”’ 

J. N. B. Hewitt, Washington, D. C.: “Iroquoian Concepts of 
the Soul.” 

Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C.: “ Manito.” 

In the evening, by request, Prof. J. Walter Fewkes continued his 
paper, which was discussed by Mr. F. H. Cushing and Dr. D. G. 
Brinton. 

During the afternoon the committee appointed for the purpose 
reported the following nominations for 1895 : — 

President : Washington Matthews, Washington, D. C.; First Vice- 
President: J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C. ; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent: John G. Bourke, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Councillors, for three years: W. M. Beauchamp, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.; D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Alice C. Fletcher, Wash- 
ington, D.C. For two years: Gardner P. Stickney, Milwaukee, 
Wis. For one year: George Bird Grinnell, New York, N. Y. 

The following were nominated by the Council, and elected by the 
Society to be Honorary Members : — 

Prof. Francis James Child, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, Rome, Italy. 

Prof. James G. Frazer, Cambridge, England. 

The following publications were announced to have been au- 
thorized by the Council as the volumes of Memoirs in preparation, 
and hereafter to be included in the series : — 

Current Superstitions collected from the Oral Tradition of English- 
Speaking Folk in America, by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen. 

Navajo Myths, with Introduction and Notes, by Washington Mat- 
thews, Major and Surgeon, U. S. A. 
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The annual meeting for 1895 was appointed to be held in Phila- 
delphia, December 29 and 30. 

At the motion of Mr. F. H. Cushing, a resolution of thanks was 
offered to the presiding officers of the meeting. 

At the motion of Mr. W. W. Newell, the thanks of the Society 
were voted to the Anthropological Society of Washington, the 
Woman’s Anthropological Society, and to the friends of the Society 
in the city who had been instrumental in the success of the meet- 


ing. 
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THEORIES OF DIFFUSION OF FOLK-TALES. 


Art an Annual Meeting, general papers may be in order. With 
the view of eliciting expressions of opinion, and of urging the im- 
portance of research, I may be allowed, without profession of ori- 
ginality, to offer some account of theoretical conclusions in regard to 
the dissemination of popular traditions. 

I. The brothers Grimm, and other German investigators of the 
first half of the century, considered that the legends and customs 
surviving among any given people were, for the most part, a racial 
heritage, transmitted from remote prehistoric epochs ; these, it was 
thought, were subject to the mental alterations of successive ages, 
but by a process of internal change more than by foreign contact. 
The traditions of any folk were regarded as truly expressive of its 
own distinct national genius, its peculiar way of assimilating nature 
and life. Thus warm patriotism gave color and vitality to scientific 
discussion ; these writers desired to show that Germany, divided in 
political relations, was one in respect of ancestral belief. It was the 
ambition of Jacob Grimm to demonstrate that to the Teuton be- 
longed a faith as sincere, a mythology as essentially poetic, though 
not as artistically elaborate, as had been the possession of classic 
Greece ; this task he accomplished in his immortal “ Deutsche My- 
thologie’’ (1835) ; he began by stating that all legend (sage) was de- 
pendent on belief in deities ; in the course of his examination, with 
stories of ancient gods, preserved in Norse song, he correlated their 
survivals in modern superstition, —the Wild Hunt with Woden, the 
ladybird (Marienkafer) with Freya. Thus, existing legendary lore 
was viewed as in great measure the transformation of primitive 
piety. 

The conception of primitive religion present to the mind of the 
Grimms was, that an original monotheism had been followed by 
polytheistic subdivision, and that the mental character of the first 
period was that of a naive and poetical innocence. Following the 
same generally accepted doctrine, Max Miiller, in the Oxford lec- 
tures of 1856, introduced, with great wealth of poetical diction, a 
peculiar theory of symbolism, which found rapid acceptance. Re- 
ferring to Plato’s opinion that symbolic interpretation of myths was 
uncertain, and scarce worth the trouble, Miiller declared that com- 
parative linguistics had now found the key. Primitive man, a child 
and philosopher, expressed in figurative language, the sole means of 
description at his command, the relations of the visible universe; a 
succeeding generation, only half understanding words now obsoles- 
cent, and literally misinterpreting the older poetry, took facts to be 
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intended; hence a mytho-poetic age, in which legends had their 
birth. The vanishing of the dawn at the rising of the sun, for ex. 
ample, gave rise to tales such as the Sanscrit legend of Urvaci, who 
is obliged to take her departure after she has looked on her unclad 
spouse. The greater part of the myths thus born, to use a later 
expression, as “a disease of language,” belonged to the various phe- 
nomena connected with the orb of day; hence the title of ‘“sun- 
myth,” under which this system, recommended by its ability to 
supply a master-key to all locks, has had a rapid and extraordinary 
currency in the popular thought of our generation ; early history, 
theology, and fiction have all been reduced to this category, and so 
made to form a halo about the source of light, which thus became 
the cultus hero and poetic tutor of mankind in a greater degree than 
affirmed by the ancient representation of that orb under the name of 
Apollo. An essential part of the doctrine, to which has been given 
the title of “Aryan origins,” maintained that the history of ideas 
was kindred to the history of language. Investigators had sought 
out common roots preserved in the various Indo-Germanic tongues, 
Hindu, Iranian, Greek, Roman, Lithuanian, Slavic, Celtic, Teutonic; 
in like manner, to determine the mental possessions of the common 
ancestor, it was only essential to decide what myths, traditions, 
usages, belonged to Aryan lands; while the individual character of 
each of these offshoots could be fixed by observing the additions or 
changes made to the universal heritage. In the hands of the follow- 
ers of Miiller, a similar view was extended to the minor elements of 
folk-lore, games, nursery rhymes, and the like, now being presumed 
to have originated in the Aryan family. This way of looking at the 
problem has continued to be the fashionable and orthodox view of 
most modern English writers on the subject, and has been pretty 
well assimilated by the public. The resemblance of the elements of 
modern folk-lore is thus explained by the doctrine that these are 
inheritances from common ancestors. 

The great German scholars, however, had not denied the contin- 
ued diffusion of tales, although they considered that this process was 
slow ; that any race retained its traditions with great pertinacity, 
and that the main body of its legends and customs were truly racial 
in origin. That such diffusion had taken place was quite evident 
by the admitted introduction of Christian legends. In notes to 
“Kinder- und Hausmarchen” (1856), Wilhelm Grimm expressed 
himself very much as many writers of the present day would do. 
The connection between stories separated in space and time was to 
be explained variously ; as certain thoughts may occur everywhere, 
so similar marchen may arise independently; on the other hand, 
where this principle cannot be applied, the likeness appears to arise 
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out of the presence of the influence of a remote common tradition ; 
the resemblance of myths of foreign stocks is to be explained by 
their reception of Indo-Germanic influences, as for example the 
Arabs have adopted Hindu traditions. 

II. Quite different had been the opinion expressed by Walter 
Scott. In a note to the “Lady of the Lake” (1810), he observed :— 


A work of great interest might be compiled upon the origin of popular 
fiction, and the transmission of similar tales from age to age, and from 
country to country. The mythology of one period would then appear to 
pass into the romance of the next century, and that into the nursery-tale of 
the subsequent ages. Such an investigation, while it went greatly to di- 
minish our ideas of the richness of human invention, would also show that 
these fictions, however wild and childish, possess such charms for the pop- 
ulace, as enable them to penetrate into countries unconnected by manners 
and language, and having no apparent intercourse, to afford the means of 
transmission. It would carry me far beyond my bounds to produce in- 
stances of this community of fable, among nations who never borrowed 
from each other anything intrinsically worth learning. Indeed, the wide 
diffusion of popular fictions may be compared to the facility with which 
straws and feathers are dispersed abroad by the wind, while valuable met- 
als cannot be transported without trouble and labor. 


Leaving aside the contemptuous character of Scott’s allusion to 
popular traditions, thoroughly unscientific in tone, the doctrine here 
set forth, before the serious attention of modern learning had been 
brought to bear on the question, has been strongly confirmed by re- 
cent research. Resemblances among folk-tales, in especial, are such 
as cannot be accounted for on the principle of remote hereditary 
transmission. In 1865, R. Kohler wrote, in a semi-popular article, 
printed in “ Weimarische Beitrage :”’ — 


If we review European household tales (marchen) so far as now known, 
we shall discover that few are the property of any one people, and that 
on the contrary the same story is found in widely separated countries in 
nearly the same form. . . . The tales are for the most part only remnants 
of a comparatively small number ‘of types. One may say, that any one 
familiar with the collection of Grimm, or any other equally rich, would find 
little that would be new to him in other collections of European marchen. 
. . » If we ask how this correspondence is to be explained, extending as 
it does to times so widely separated, we might be led to the conclusion 
that these tales originated independently, and that the agreement is the re- 
sult of the uniform character of the human mind, or of accident. But this 
assumption is generally impossible, since the similarities are of such a char- 
acter that it may with certainty be said that they could not possibly so 
have come into being, either in themselves or in the connection in which 
they are found ; the tales must, on the contrary, have been invented at one 
time, and by one person, and thereafter transmitted by oral tradition. 
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When and where each story was produced requires in each case a separate 
investigation, and it is not out of the question that tales exist everywhere, 
in countries the most widely separated, and have, from the place of their 
birth, been orally diffused. 


This opinion of Kohler’s, founded on wide knowledge, has, since 
the date of his writing, been confirmed by such a variety of evidence, 
that to me it appears no longer contestable. That the doctrine 
applies not only to tales, but to songs, is shown by the work of S. 
Grundtvig on Danish ballads, and by that of F. J. Child on English 
ballads ; that it applies to the games of children has been proved 
by the writer in “Games and Songs of American Children” (1883) ; 
a forthcoming volume of Mr. Stewart Culin, on the “Games of Co- 
rea,” will, as Iam given to understand, furnish testimony in regard 
to the identity of many of these games with those of the Western 
world. 

At the International Folk-Lore Congress of 1891, the writer of 
this article pointed out, that in inquiring into the origin of tales, dis- 
tinction should be made between the incidents, which might well be 
of indefinite antiquity, and the story-wholes, which were composed 
by uniting those incidents. He concluded : — 

The origin and history of a folk-tale common to many countries, such as 
the one which has been the subject of discussion, may be figuratively rep- 
resented by the illustration of a species of vegetable which has originated 
in an early civilization at a time so remote that from the first moment of 
its discernible history it possesses a cultivated character. This vegetable, 
again, under the influence of civilization, is differentiated into new varie- 
ties, arising in different localities, each one of which, on account of advan- 
tages which it appears to offer, may in its turn be introduced into distant 
regions, and even supersede the original out of which it was developed, 
this dissemination following the routes of commerce, and ordinarily pro- 
ceeding from the more highly organized countries to those inferior in the 
scale of culture. 


At this meeting, Mr. Andrew Lang emphatically disagreed with 
the view that the tales had received their form among races possess- 
ing a certain degree of cultivation, declaring that he held exactly the 
opposite opinion ; while Mr. J. Jacobs well pointed out that marchen 
were works of art, which could not be supposed the products of un- 
conscious cerebration, and Mr. E. Sidney Hartland developed the 
view that the anthropological value of folk-lore is in no degree 
affected by theories respecting its transmission. 

III. If modern mirchen are to be considered as brief novels, ori- 
ginally composed by some one narrator, at some one time, and subse- 
quently modified by oral currency, what answer can be given to ques- 
tions concerning their authors and countries ? 
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In 1859 appeared the celebrated work of T. Benfey, “ Pantscha- 
tantra,’ being a version of the Hindu collection of that name (by 
significance, the “five books’’), together with elaborate notes and 
comparisons. Ina brief introduction, Benfey set forth his results. 
Beast fables, as he considered, had reached India from Greece, being 
more or less transformations of those of Atsop. Marchen, on the 
contrary, were originally of Hindu origin, and from India had trav- 
elled over the world; in the tenth century and later, they reached 
Europe, through the Mongols and Arabs of Spain, as well as in in- 
dividual cases by the routes of commerce; in this transmission Islam 
was the main factor, as Buddhism had been in an earlier communi- 
cation with China and Thibet. In virtue of their superior excellence 
these stories absorbed all that existed among the nations to which 
they were carried; hence an apparently kaleidoscopic admixture of 
forms and motives, although in reality the tales were reducible to a 
small number of types. 

This opinion was based almost entirely on literary material; the 
manner was shown in which the Sanscrit collection, to which the 
Panchatantra belonged, through Pali, Arab, Persian, Spanish, and 
Hebrew translations, had reached Europe; that the existing Euro- 
pean marchen were developments produced under the influence of 
this literary contact was assumed on very insufficient evidence, and 
comparative folk-lore has not substantiated that part of the doctrine. 
Notwithstanding, Benfey’s opinion has had an immense currency, 
was entirely indorsed by R. Kohler in the article referred to, and 
had been adopted by E. Cosquin, to whom we owe the best series of 
comparative notes on European mirchen (“Contes populaires de 
Lorraine,” 1886). 

In spite of objectors, Benfey’s views have had a great influence in 
disposing historians of literature to the assumption that the intro- 
duction of Oriental material into the West has played an important 
part in the development of medizeval literature ; it is a commonplace 
of text-books, that contact with the East, from the time of the Cru- 
sades, is directly connected with the outburst of literary genius, 
which, in the twelfth century, we find suddenly appearing in West- 
ern Europe. 

IV. To Edward B. Tylor, comparative anthropology, on the moral 
side, that science which undertakes to investigate the develop- 
ment of the human mind, through its various stages of animal, 
savage, and civilized life, owes more than to any other man. In his 
work on “ Primitive Culture ” (1873), he devoted a considerable space 
to an examination of mythology (cc. viii.—x.). With the moderation 
and breadth of view proper to a master, he pointed out that mythic 
fancy was of necessity based on experience; that the significance of 
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myths, delivered to us in the literary form of ancient traditions, 
ought to be compared with the present existence of similar fancies 
among savages and barbarians, who still, in rude form, produce simi- 
lar mythic representations of nature, which are therefore not merely 
aberrations of language ; that while sun-myths do exist, any inter- 
pretation of a particular story on such principles must cautiously 
be applied ; that animism, that is the spontaneous and involuntary 
attribution of human intelligence to beings and objects to which intel- 
ligence does not really belong, is the true creative principle of my- 
thology. By no means denying the continual transmission of legend 
by oral tradition, he pointed out, with great force, that this con- 
sideration does not of necessity affect the theory of myth, inasmuch 
as from an anthropological point of view, antiquity is to be meas- 
ured, not by lapse of years, but by states of mind, so that an opinion 
of yesterday, adopted among a savage race, even though the basis of 
the idea should be derived from a recent borrowing, might belong to 
a time earlier than ancient civilization, just as Maori adzes are older 
than the bronzes of ancient Egypt (vol. ii. p. 325). 

In an essay on “The Method of Folk-Lore”’ (printed in ‘“‘ Custom 
and Myth,” 1884), Mr. Andrew Lang substantially repeated Tylor’s 
view. He did not deny the possible filtration of tales from one 
country to another, during the long period of human history ; but 
he also suggested the alternative possibility, that myths had been 
independently developed, as flint arrowheads had been, “to meet 
the same needs out of the same material.” In his “ Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion ” (1887), he devoted a chapter (c. xviii.) to “ Heroic and 
Romantic Myths.” Discussing the problem of accounting for the 
resemblance of traditions, he was inclined to consider “ the diffusion 
of stories practically identical in every quarter of the globe as the 
result of the prevalence in every quarter, at one time or another, of 
similar mental traditions and ideas ;” explaining, however, that this 
hypothesis was provisional, and must not be carried so far as to 
apply to the world-wide distribution of long mythic plots. In the 
latter case, we did not know whether such stories were independ- 
ently developed, or had been carried round the world from a com- 
mon centre. 

As to the theory of myths, Lang followed Tylor in applying the 
principle that these were to be considered in connection with living 
savage ideas, and were not to be explained merely on symbolic prin- 
ciples; but this doctrine he set forth without the reserves of his 
model, and in an unnecessarily combative tone. To this general way 
of viewing the subject he gave the name of the “ Anthropological 
method,” an expression applicable as regards Tylor’s principles, but 
not as applied to a special way of interpretation of myths, which 
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leaves out of account savage or barbarous symbolism, which Tylor 
had expressly recognized. Where Miiller had explained the swan- 
maiden or Urvaci story as an allegory of the dawn, Lang interpreted 
it as founded on the early taboo, which prohibited wives from look- 
ing on the face of their husbands ; the tales, however, give no coun- 
tenance to either explanation. 

V. Granting that folk-tales, like books, are to be regarded as 
originally the inventions of one mind, of a mind reshaping older 
material, is there a single source from which they are derived ? 
This question Benfey had answered in favor of India. So far as a 
certain class of tales was concerned, this statement had met with 
general acceptance. It was generally considered by students of 
French medizval literature that the fabliaux, or rhymed poems in- 
tended for amusement, produced in great number during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, owed their inspiration to Oriental sources. 
It has become a commonplace that contact with the sprightliness 
and liveliness of Eastern imagination, a contact possible only after 
the beginning of the Crusades, gave birth to the productions in ques- 
tion. Joseph Bédier, however, in his work “ Les Fabliaux” (1893), 
comparatively examining these compositions, has arrived at a result 
altogether different. 

He finds, in the first place, that not one of the poets in question 
used or knew the translations of the Oriental collections. Adding 
to the stories of the French fabliaux the preserved German medi- 
zval tales, and the Latin exempla, or anecdotes intended especially 
for the use of preachers, he estimates the number of recorded 
medizeval stories of this sort at 400; of these, in the collections ulti- 
mately derived from the Orient, such as Dolopathos, the Seven 
Sages, versions of the Kalila and Dimna, he finds but thirteen ; and 
he has been able to identify only eleven additional fabliaux with 
stories found in Eastern collections not known to have been trans- 
lated. 

Examining further the character of these narratives, he traverses 
all the assertions of writers who have referred these to an original 
Oriental form; the tales do not represent Buddhist ideas ; the East- 
ern variants do not exhibit evidence of superior originality ; on the 
contrary, the Occidental versions are more logical, vital, and vari- 
able. The influence of literary communication appears to be nil; 
writers of fabliaux, he thinks, obtained their material from Euro- 
pean folk-lore, such as it had been circulating in Europe for unknown 
periods. Thus in this department also, the Oriental hypothesis is 
declared to be inapplicable. 

All that I am now entitled to say of this statement is, that on the 
face it appears eminently sensible and probable. At all events, the 
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burden of proof falls upon those who desire to make out the Eastern 
source. It is not to be forgotten that Oriental collections certainly 
did have a great literary influence, and that some semi-popular 
stories, like those relating to Merlin, are almost certainly influenced 
by them; but it is not proven that they greatly affected the oral 
tradition, the folk-lore of Europe. Herein was Benfey’s error ; pre- 
suming that oral and written literature followed the same track, he 
was led from his demonstration of the course of the latter to infer 
that of the former. 

The suggestion once in the mind, the expectation existing, the 
judgment was easily led to see in superficial resemblances identities, 
to find in oral similar tales, expansions of the written ones. It is 
possible that some of the European marchen do owe their origin to 
hints given in the Oriental collections, furnishing forms which, as 
Benfey thought, absorbed preéxisting European elements ; but that 
is not proven for any one of these compositions, and certainly is not 
true for all. Oral tradition went its own independent way, and the 
same resemblances exist in departments in which no learned inter- 
course was possible; it is only needful to mention the counting-out 
rhyme of children. 

VI. Taking up the general question, Bédier entirely agrees with 
the view of K@ohler, the view which I have stated to be with present 
knowledge self-evident, that these stories were composed each at 
one time, in one country, by one person, and communicated to other 
countries and peoples, not by inheritance, but by oral transmission, 
independent of language or race, and controlled solely by the op- 
portunities of culture contact. But in regard to the possibility of 
indicating where or when any tale was formed, he is incredulous. 
Greater antiquity of record does not imply superior age of the 
variant ; the method hitherto in vogue, of laboriously collecting and 
examining all varieties of any tale, is completely sterile. These tales, 
having nothing peculiar to mark them, belong to all times and 
places ; therefore there can be no certainty as to the date of any one. 
It is only when we find an ethnic element which has obviously been 
present at the creation of the narratives, —as for instance in the 
Arthurian legend, —that any statement can be made respecting 
origins. Otherwise, no answer can be given; nor is this important, 
since the anthropological value of the material is unaffected, and it is 
still open to ask as to the meaning of any particular trait. Thus 
the latest writer on the theory of folk-tales ends his discussion with 
a profession of nescience. 

So far as the conclusion of Mr. Bédier denies the propriety of 
formulating any general proposition relative to all folk-tales, 1 am 
entirely in sympathy, and in this Journal have repeatedly previously 
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expressed the same view ; but I cannot altogether coincide with this 
author as to the inutility of the comparative examination of particu- 
lar tales. If we wish to understand any object of nature or art, we 
investigate its life history by attending to its varieties. Let his 
results be valuable or not, a writer on a folk-tale mus¢ study that 
tale in all its forms. It is not then worthy of the talents of this 
critic to decry such patient investigation. Nor, as I think, is it 
true that it is not possible, with respect to particular tales, to draw 
probable conclusions. 

Take, for example, the most widely distributed of all human com- 
positions, the tale of the swan-maiden, who is won by the seizure of 
her magic plumage, and who finally deserts her husband, who is 
sought in another world, and regained by the performance of tasks 
in which she assists; this novel, diffused through the whole world, 
and with its numerous variants forming a considerable portion of 
existing European miarchen, consists of two portions: the first part 
is found in the Rig-Veda, the second part has analogies in the 
heroic Greek story of the Argonautic expedition. In both Greece 
and India, however, the classic tales are of a character to make it 
clear that the tale as a whole did not then exist. What must be the 
conclusion? That the story, as we possess it, is not prehistoric, but 
a composition produced, after the Greek classic period, by the com- 
bination of motives previously existing. It sprang into being, 
doubtless, either in India or in Greece of the later time; from one 
or other of these sources it has wandered over the globe, assuming 
the most various forms, curiously uniting itself with savage myth, 
and probably also with savage cultus. Comparative examination 
shows that it underwent successive modifications, each of which 
became in turn the centre of a new propagation, and was carried to 
countries remote in language and race. It appears to me that such 
a history exhibits the force of the comparison which I have already 
cited, and also exhibits the complexity of the problem. (See in 
Transactions of the International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891, “ Lady 
Featherflight,” with remarks by W. W. Newell, pp. 40-66.) 

Very different is the result of comparative investigation into the 
tale of Cinderella. Assisted by the recent work of Miss Cox, exhibit- 
ing the variants of that popular tale, I have been led to the opinion 
that this is not, as has hitherto been generally supposed, and as M. 
Bédier thinks, a survival of a world-old narrative alluded to by 
Strabo, but, on the contrary, an adaptation of a familiar medizeval 
novel ; starting, as it would seem, less than four centuries ago, from 
central Europe, this marchen has been received with enthusiasm 
equally by the blacks of Angola and by the Indians of America. 

Whether or not these particular interpretations are correct, it 
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appears to me that the method of comparative examination will not 
be found fruitless. 

What is the order of the communication of folk-lore? Do tales 
and superstitions proceed from the uncivilized races to the civilized, 
or vice versa? 

The answer, I think, must be, that in almost all cases folk-thought 
and folk-practice are imposed by cultured races on the more barbar- 
ous, and that very little passes from the savage to the civilized. The 
reasons are obvious, but need not here be given. I doubt whether 
a single instance can be cited of the adoption and assimilation, by a 
highly cultivated race, of any considerable body of barbarous ideas. 
Where two races are mixed together, as in America negroes and 
whites, the case is more complicated ; yet here, also, the influence of 
the civilized part of the community is immeasurably in excess. Of 
American Indian legends, during three hundred years of culture 
contact, scarce anything has been passed to the whites. In Ireland, 
the Gaelic population has been in contact with the English for seven 
hundred years, but Fenian narrations have not been adopted by the 
latter. When a less cultured community is constantly in contact 
with more cultured ones, it eventually altogether loses its ancestral 
stock. The Basques of Spain, the Celts of Wales and of Brittany 
are examples. 

This process, however, is not peculiar to modern civilization. It 
has gone on from a time before the beginnings of history. Long 
previous to conditions of which we have record, the populations of 
western Europe and of Asia were in continual exchange of ideas, 
usages, beliefs, tales, rites. Before the foundation of the great his- 
toric religions of the East, before the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
was written, before Troy was besieged, before Hebrew character and 
faith was formed, this process went on in the same manner as at a 
later time. Thus arose two movements: on the one hand, the ten- 
dency toward uniformity, resulting from perpetual exchange of ideas ; 
on the other hand, new ethnic developments, depending on condi- 
tions belonging to each special region. The resemblance of human 
conceptions, the world over, may be due to the common reaction of 
the human mind on nature; but the resemblance of ideas, in culture 
areas, can only be explained by the integrating process described ; 
in particular, the similarity of modern folk-lore in the countries of 
Europe and Asia must be explained by this continual diffusion, 
never more active than within the latter centuries. Tales, or vari- 
ants of tales, originating, as it would seem, in countries at any given 
time the most civilized, have thus been distributed over all parts of 
the Old World. 

Once more: in comparing two forms of a story, it is usual to as- 
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sume that that is the oldest which exhibits the most barbarous traits. 
Such is the method commonly applied by scholars in the examina- 
tion of the relative priority of mediaeval narratives. But this sup- 
posed criterion is delusive. It continually happens that a simple 
and civilized narrative assumes savage traits, and this in two ways : 
either, in the case of literature, by intentional archaization, or, in the 
case of folk-lore, by absorbing the savage ideas of the folk by which 
it is received. To employ a figure, the gold of civilized tradition, 
falling into the underlying stratum of barbarism, becomes an amalgam. 
The savage elements attached to some versions of Cinderella by no 
means show that the versions in question are more primitive; they 
are, on the contrary, only degradations of the original comparatively 
gentle and lucid form. 

It appears to me probable, in spite of the unquestionable resem- 
blances between incidents of the tales of the ancient world and our 
own miarchen, that the latter are not immediate traditional descend- 
ants of the former, but that they descend from romanticized narra- 
tives of a much later date ; according to analogy, for the origin of 
these tales as we have them, we should look toa period, after the 
classic heroic age, in which such tales were in the fashion, being 
orally produced and orally circulated; these conditions would be 
fulfilled by India of the pre-Christian time. It is, however, also 
true, as Mr. Bédier forcibly points out, that later Greek literature 
exhibits similar taste, and that very likely the deficiency of collec- 
tions prevents us from recognizing many of our romantic marchen 
as belonging also to Greece. In the Egyptian tale of “The Two 
Brothers” we possess a folk-tale of 1400 years before our era. The 
narrative shows that many of the incidents which enter into the 
composition of these novels were familiar at this date; yet the nar- 
rative does not, to my mind, exactly correspond to our miarchen ; I 
should suppose that in the process of continual reconstruction and 
recomposition of kindred materials, the originals of the tales we now 
possess were formed at a later day. As already remarked, a distinc- 
tion is to be made between incidents and story-wholes, and the per- 
petual superseding of older forms by new, although related, types is 
to be taken into account. Yet it is quite possible that some of our 
modern tales may be connected with those recited in the early civili- 
zations of Assyria or of Egypt. 

From centres of culture, in modern times to our knowledge, and 
doubtless in ancient times beyond our knowledge, folk-tales have 
spread to all parts of the earth, where conditions allowed exchange, 
mingled with the stock already present, and modified in ways now 
untraceable the ideas of every country accessible to the communi- 


cation of thought. In Europe, Asia, and probably in all parts of 
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Africa, also, is to be found no such thing as a people not so af. 
fected. 

In America only, thanks to the separation of the continents, this 
principle may not have applied. That the great mass of pre-Colum- 
bian tradition was unaffected by that of the Old World appears at 
least probable. This advantage of presumable independence ought 
to stimulate research, for it is on this continent alone that we can 
hope to obtain evidence of an absolutely independent development 
of thought. It can hardly be doubted that numerous collections of 
all varieties of myth and tale from North and South America would 
render possible the determination of pre-Columbian ideas and fan- 
cies. The existence of such collections, sufficient in number and 
accuracy, would certainly be of advantage to every branch of philo- 
sophy. 

In the preceding remarks, made with especial reference to the 
folk-tales of Europe, regard has been had only to those narratives 
which belong to several countries, and are not the peculiar property 
of any one race. The traditional stock of any people consists of two 
parts : first, those elements which are peculiar to the ethnic group; 
secondly, those which belong also to other groups, and which may 
probably have been a loan from abroad. In the folk-lore of Central 
and Western Europe, almost the whole mass of traditional story is 
comprehended in the latter division. In proportion as we approach 
more isolated areas, a larger proportion of the oral literature exhibits 
original characteristics, or at least is not so closely connected with 
European ideas. How large a portion of the folk-narratives of 
Siberia, China, or Japan, for example, is to be classified with ideas, 
themes, and plots, which occur also in Europe, and which have 
reached those countries by dissemination from the civilizations of 
different periods, how much is really distinctive and a product of 
the soil, there exist at present no means to conclude, neither collec- 
tions nor discussions being adequate. In Africa the collections 
show an imported element ; but relatively how great, in comparison 
with the native contribution, the means at hand are not yet suffi- 
cient to determine. 

Problems of folk-lore diffusion must be considered independently, 
on their merits; neither general theoretic assumptions, nor analo- 
gies of archzology or of language, can be invoked in order to settle 
the questions at issue. In especial, it has been amply demonstrated 


that the history of ideas is not parallel to that of speech. 
W. W. Newell. 
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BURIAL AND HOLIDAY CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF 
THE IRISH PEASANTRY! 


Tue following customs and beliefs were communicated to me by 
Irish girls from County Cork. With few exceptions they have been 
heard from more than one individual. The two girls from whom I 
collected nearly all were both from the parish of Cannavee, a few 
miles from the town of Macroom. 

All Roman Catholics who have been enrolled in a certain order, 
called the Order of the Blessed Virgin, have the right to be buried 
in a garment called a “habit.” These garments of brown cloth are 
usually made by nuns, have been blessed by a priest, and may be 
purchased at a convent by members of the above-mentioned order. 
Elderly or infirm persons often have the habit laid away ready for use 
if death come suddenly. If one is thought to be dying this garment 
is brought forth, if in the house, if not it is sent for, and is put on 
the dying man or woman. If the latter be too ill or in too great pain 
to be dressed, a sleeve is slipped on one arm, and the robe thrown 
over the person in order that he may die in the blessed garment, for 
it is believed that one so clad when dying may thus escape the fires 
of purgatory. Persons enrolled in this religious order usually wear 
about the neck an emblem called a scapular (popularly pronounced 
scafra). This consists of two small quadrangular cloth-covered 
objects attached to a ribbon. Each is supposed to contain, within, 
the blessed sacrament. When the outside covering wears away it 
may be re-covered, or if too much worn for this it may be replaced 
by a new “‘scafra.” In this case the fragments of the old one 
should be burned, never thrown away. Many persons wear about 
the neck another sacred emblem, an Agnus det, of similar make. It 
is said if one of these be thrown out upon a stormy sea a calming of 
the storm will follow. 

It is usual, though not universal, for the wife to be buried with 
her own people and the husband with his. Therefore the graves 
of the husband and wife are rarely together. Often they are in dif- 
ferent parishes, or even more widely separated. The children of a 
family are interred according to their expressed desire, either in the 
family burial-place of the father or the mother, but when there has 
not been any especial request made by the deceased, the children’s 
natural burial-place is with the tribe of the father. As far as I can 
learn there seems to be a decided preference on the part of daugh- 
ters to rest with the kin of their mother. Any number of persons 
may be buried in the same grave, but it is not allowable to open a 

' Read at the Sixth Annnal Meeting, Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1894. 
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grave to admit another occupant until one year has elapsed. Often- 
times one irrecoverably ill requests to be put to rest in a certain 
grave, so as to be near a favorite relative. My own servant tells me 
that she has often wished that when she comes to die it might be 
possible for her to be buried with her mother. The peasantry very 
commonly believe that it is possible for the dead to hold converse 
with one another, hence it is quite natural that they have decided 
choice with whom they shall neighbor after death. This notion of 
possible sociability among the buried dead is of a very vivid, realistic 
character. The idea seems to be that every day gossiping, visiting 
may go on, just as in life. If one be buried where he ought not, 
as by accident in the burial-place of another family, his spirit will 
appear to his living relatives, and continue to appear until his body 
be disinterred and placed in the right grave. 

A grave should not be disturbed except at the time of an inter- 
ment. If a headstone is to be erected, or a new one put in place of 
an old one, it must be done at the time the grave has to be opened 
because of death, or very soon afterwards. 

It is counted an ill omen to stumble in a graveyard, or to fall 
from a car at afuneral. It is said that the last person buried in any 
churchyard will have to draw water for all the others there sleeping, 
until there is another burial. Hence if it chance that two or more 
funerals occur in the same place, at about the same hour, the great- 
est haste is made by each funeral procession approaching the gate 
to the graveyard, and if two funeral trains actually meet at the 
entrance, not infrequently there is an impromptu fight to settle 
which corpse shall be first allowed to enter and be interred, and 
thereby to escape the labor of drawing water. If there is a burial 
in any week it is believed that there will be two others during that 
week in the same graveyard, z. ¢., that there will be three funerals in 
a week if there are any. 

The mother should never go to the grave with the body of her 
first child. It would be unfortunate. Irish immigrants in America, 
to my knowledge, follow this custom to some considerable extent, if 
not universally. It is not thought to be right to enter a churchyard 
save at the time of a funeral, therefore people do not walk there, or 
even go to visit the graves of their relatives. It is customary in 
passing a graveyard to pause and pray for the souls of those therein 
buried. There is a current tradition that the church of Cannavee 
and the graveyard about it many years ago were, during the night, 
removed by the saints to the present site from a place a short 
distance (perhaps a quarter of a mile) away. The story is that a 
man who had risen before dawn, to attend to some farm work, look- 
ing upward, saw the church, graves, tombstones, and so on quietly 
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passing over his head. But the gaze of one in sin caused such dis- 
turbance that two stones from the church dropped to the earth, and 
to this day lie in sight in the field where they fell. Some say that it 
was to place the graves near the road so that the occupants might 
have the prayers of the passers-by that the miracle was performed, 
for in its present situation the churchyard is only separated from 
the road by a wall, but in its old site it was not bordered by any road. 
The field reputed to be the former place occupied by the graves is 
never tilled. It is said that slight elevations, and now and then a 
footstone, yet show where graves used to be. 

When cottagers die it is usual to preserve with care their best 
clothes, and for the relatives to wear such garments from time to 
time in going to mass. It is thought that the dead may unseen, 
probably during the night, return and wish to put on their former 
garments. I knew of the following incident: A servant girl went 
back from America for a visit at her home in County Cork. Just 
before her arrival her eldest sister had died. Upon her coming back 
to America the mother gave her an almost new woollen petticoat 
belonging to her deceased sister, but this she told me would be at 
once replaced by another of the same sort. The mother also was 
about to buy and make another petticoat for Sunday wear to place 
among the clothes of her dead daughter, as the latter had requested 
her so to do a short time before she died. Clothes belonging to the 
dead are supposed to decay very rapidly, not lasting nearly as long 
as those belonging to the living. Photographs also fade, change, 
and look as if the original were ill, after the death of the latter. It 
is believed that the departed sometimes come back to earth and 
attend mass. A path is always left open down the aisle of a country 
chapel. The peasants believe that this is done in order that invisi- 
ble spirits of the dead who may wish to enter shall not be impeded 
by the kneeling worshippers. 

Visitors from the grave are, however, by no means always invisi- 
ble, for instances are related of persons long dead appearing as if 
alive, in broad daylight. Then too it is implicitly believed that the 
dead often rise from their graves and amuse themselves during 
uncanny hours of the night at “goaling,” a favorite and somewhat 
boisterous national ball game. More than one individual has told 
me that such merry-makings among the dead have been frequently 
witnessed in fields neighboring to churchyards, by persons return- 
ing home very late at night. The players have even been heard to 
laugh in their sport. 

One should never throw water out of doors late at night. If it 
be absolutely necessary to empty water, that has been used for 
bathing, or for any domestic purpose, it should be carried out and 
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very gently poured upon the earth. If flung out with violence, “ It 
might fall upon some one from the other world,” I was told when 
I asked the reason of this rule. It is counted most unlucky not to 
heed this saying.! One should never go to bed without having a 
supply of clean water in the house. The good people, or “those 
from the other world,’’ may come in to drink, and will not like it if 
there be no water.2, Water kept in the house over night should not 
be used next day lest these ghostly visitors may have tasted of it. 

The bottle containing holy water brought home from mass, or 
water brought home to use medicinally, from a blessed well, when 
one has been “paying rounds,” should never be corked. It is 
said that holy water will keep pure in an uncorked bottle, no matter 
how long it stands. A woman once, not knowing that it was wrong, 
corked her vial of holy water after paying rounds, and when she 
reached home the bottle was empty. This showed that it was not 
right. When I asked why it was wrong, the answer was, “I suppose 
it should be left open so that if any people from the other world 
should pass by and want any of the holy water it would be free and 
open to them.” 

This is another illustration of the popular belief in the constant 
presence about the living, of unseen spirits. 

At a christening, if either the godfather or godmother fail to 
repeat verbatim after the priest the prayers and promises, the child 
christened will always have the power to see fairies or ghosts. This 
is counted unfortunate. 

Gradually there has come to me, directly from Irish girls, a large 
and interesting accumulation of lore concerning fairies and their 
subterranean homes, the “lises,” but this matter is so great in 
amount as to need a separate paper. 

The small cloth used by the priest in the christening rites, which 
becomes more or less moistened with the holy water, is reputed to 
possess great curative virtues and if, as occasionally occurs, the 
priest gives it to the mother or some other near relative of the babe, 
it is preserved with the greatest care. 

It is disastrous to fill up an old well, —even one long disused 
should still be left open so that, if those now dead, who when living 
used to come there for water, should return in the night to draw 
water they may find it. Not infrequent instances are related of ill- 

' This suggests an Arab custom of apologizing to any possible unseen spirit 
who by chance may be hit if a stone be thrown into the empty air. See, also, in 
the Fournal of American Folk-Lore, July-September, 1890, pp. 206, 207. 

* The negroes on the Eastern Shore of Maryland also believe it to be wrong 
and most unlucky to retire without leaving a pail of drinking water in the house. 


Trows require that plenty of clean water shall be left in the house on Saturday 
night. Shetland Islands, Edmonston’s Home of a Naturalist, p. 200. 
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ness, paralysis, or death being sent as a punishment upon those who 
have violated this custom. 

On New Year’s eve pancakes are baked and thrown against the 
inside of the house-door “to keep off hunger” through the coming 
year. It isan Irish saying that if you do not eat enough food on 
New Year's day you will not have sufficient throughout the year. 

It is customary on Candlemas day to take candles to church for 
the priest to bless. Such candles are kept on hand by provident 
people, ready for use, if the priest has to come, in case of dangerous 
illness, to administer extreme unction. 

There is what is called “a black fast’’ on Ash Wednesday. No 
milk is allowed by the church, and it is a popular saying that a nurs- 
ing baby should be allowed to cry three times that day before it is 
fed. There is also “a black fast’? on Good Friday, and the same 
rule holds good for feeding young children on that day. Children 
tell one another that if one taste milk on Ash Wednesday, the ear 
of the offender will be cut off during the night. It is unlucky to 
move on Ash Wednesday, therefore if there be a wedding the day 
before, care is taken to leave the bride’s home, for the new one, 
before midnight. 

On St. Bridget’s night the young people have much sport in going 
about from house to house, bearing dummies called “ Biddies,” which 
are dressed up amusingly. One of these figures is quietly placed 
against the outside door of each house, so leaning that when the 
door is opened from within the Biddy falls to the floor. 

The old rule of never permitting fire to be carried out of the 
house on May day still survives. Also on that day one should never 
allow milk to be borne off his premises lest the buyer might be 
possessed of the evil eye or be a witch and by some spell be able 
to transfer the yield of butter for the next year from the cows of the 
one selling the milk to her own cows. A pretty courtesy among the 
peasantry makes the cottagers careful not to go for milk on May day 
to the farm where they get their daily supplies. Even when they 
know they would not be refused if they called for milk May morning, 
they, respecting the old custom, prefer to get what milk is needed 
the night before, thus protecting the dairyman from any risk. It is 
believed that witches may transform themselves into animals, and 
thus disguised go about their pranks. The following story is current 
in Cannavee, and the house is yet pointed out where the witch- 
woman lived. ‘Not many years ago a certain farmer found that his 
cows gave scarcely any milk, and apparently had been milked early, 
before the morning milking. He concealed himself to watch for the 
thief, who might visit the cows in the field before they were driven 
into the barn-yard. Soon he saw a hare come among the cows and 
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go from one to another, sucking each in turn. He ran out, giving 
chase to the hare, which fled and at length jumped into a bush, but 
when the man reached the bush he could find nothing. Next day he 
watched, and when the hare again appeared he brought his hounds, 
which chased the hare until she approached a neighboring farm- 
house. At last the foremost dog reached the hare just as she dis- 
appeared through a window of this house, but not until she had been 
bitten in one hip. Next day it was known that the farm-wife there 
living was lame, and it is said that while she lived she bore the mark 
of the injury. From that time on she was known by an Irish nick- 
name, which interpreted means ‘little old hare-woman.’ Some years 
after, this suspected witch died. At her funeral the span of horses 
attached to the hearse seemed frightened, reared, snapped their 
traces, and ran a full mile before stopping. A second pair of horses 
were harnessed to the hearse, but were so unruly that they could not 
be driven, and finally the coffin had to be borne to the grave by the 
friends of the deceased. It was supposed by many people that the 
horses felt the presence of the devil, who had come to claim his 
own.” 

The old custom among boys of carrying a wren about, from house 
to house, singing the familiar old verses, often with local modifica- 
tions, and begging alms for a holiday treat, is regularly kept up on 
St. Stephen’s day. The bird is usually caught the day before St. 
Stephen’s day, and many believe that the wrens are wise enough to 
know that it is a dangerous time for them, so that in consequence 
they hide in the furze and other bushes, trying thus to escape the 
wren-boys. The bird is rarely secured alive. The lads from each 
parish claim that district as their own, and if the little band march- 
ing, carrying their wren on a pole decked out with ribbons, chance 
to meet a set of boys from another parish intruding on their premises 
a battle then and there ensues. The wren is buried at the close of 
the day’s sport, but without any particular rites. A County Ros- 
common girl told me that in her neighborhood, if any one refused 
alms to the wren-bearers it was customary to bury the bird on the 
premises as acharm to bring ill luck. It is believed that any one so 
conjured will never see another lucky day. The peasants are familiar 
with the well-known legend telling how their little wren came to be 
the king of birds. 

I append a few items of animal folk-lore collected from the same 
sources as the usages and beliefs above given. 

Horses can see the wind.! They can also perceive many things 


1 Negroes on the Eastern Shore of Maryland believe that both cows and swine 
“can see the wind.” They say that if a human being will “suck a sow” he may 
become endowed with the same power. 
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invisible to men. Instances are frequently related of horses becom- 
ing frightened suddenly, when their riders could see nothing. It 
was supposed that either spirits or some of the good people were 
near, and that their presence was felt by the animal. 

If a cow be ill after calving it is customary to give her raw eggs 
to eat, first breaking each egg on the cow’s horn. The eggs, shell 
and all, are forced down the cow’s throat. If the cow is not doing 
well, the “ bestins,” the first milking, is also administered. Another 
custom common among the farmers is to light a holy candle and by 
passing it under the cow to singe off the hair, which has grown long, 
about the udder. The cow is counted among the blessed animals. 

It is thought to be a sin to kill a frog, as the frog also is a blessed 
animal. “They say that long ago, in very old times, they [frogs] 
were Christians.” } 

When the proprietor of a home dies, especially if such an one be 
very old, both the bees and hens will desert the place. 

The cock is blessed, and one usually roosts over the door in the 
farmhouses and cottages, on a flat perch called a stage. It is es- 
teemed as an oracle, and its warnings are much heeded and obeyed. 
It is not thought wise or lucky to sit up very late at night, for dis- 
embodied spirits may wish to enter the house, perhaps “ people from 
the other world” who once lived in that house. Therefore, if people 
sit up late, until near midnight, say, sewing or busy at other work, 
the cock often warns them, by crowing, to put out the light and make 
the house quiet. Also at times, when some of a family have risen at 
an unusual hour in the morning in order to make an early start for 
their market-town or city, the cock warnsthem by crowing not to set 
forth, and if his warning is not heeded he repeats it until the prep- 
arations going on are stopped and such members of the household 
as have risen sit down to wait for dawn. There isa proverb in Irish 
which literally means “ Never be a night without a cock in the 
house.” A hen that crows is usually killed. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 
1 The word Christian is much used popularly as synonymous with human being. 


On the Eastern Shore of Maryland there is a saying among the negroes that 
“moles are old-time people.” 
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WEATHER-SIGNS FROM CONNECTICUT. 


As is the weather the last Friday of every month, so will be the 
majority of days during the next month. 

Add the day of the month and the age of the moon, at the time 
of the fall of the first snow, and the sum will tell the number of 
snows which will fall during the winter. 

If the equinoctial or line storm, which occurs about September 
20, clears off cold, every storm for six months will clear off cold. 

A warm November is a sign of a cold winter. ‘Winter never 
rots in the sky.” 

When the sun sets clear on Friday night, it will storm before 
Sunday. 

Wind from the east 

Is bad for man and beast ; 
Wind from the west 

Is softest and best. 


When the cat runs about the house and plays, it is a sign of high 
winds. 
If the rooster crows : — 


When the rooster crows on the ground, 
The rain will fall down; 

When he crows on the fence, 

The rain will depart hence. 


After a storm from the east, if the wind goes round by the north 
to the northwest, it will be warm ; but if it goes round by the south, 
it will clear off cold. 

Wild geese passing over is a sign of a storm. 

A white frost is a sign of rain. 

Three successive cloudy mornings, and it will rain on the third. 

Smoke falling from the chimney is a sign of rain. 

Wasps coming out thick, in the fall, is a sign that winter is about 
to set in. 

If on a cloudy morning blue sky is seen sufficient to make a pair 
of pants, the sun will come out. 


Emma Backus. 
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NOTES ON THE DIALECT OF THE PEOPLE OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND |! 


In recently visiting Newfoundland, I had not more than begun to 
associate with her people till I observed them using English words 
in a sense different from what I had ever heard elsewhere. This 
was the case, to some extent, in the speech of the educated, in their 
law proceedings, and in the public press, but of course was more 
marked among the uneducated. Among them, particularly, I found 
in addition words in use which were entirely new to me. Further 
intercourse convinced me that these peculiarities presented an inter- 
esting subject of study, and during the short time at my disposal, 
with the assistance of kind friends, among whom I must specially 
mention Judge Bennett of Harbor Grace, I made as full a collection 
as circumstances would permit, of words in use strange to me, or 
used in peculiar senses. 

In explanation of the origin of these peculiarities, 1 may mention 
that the most of the original settlers of Newfoundland came either 
from Ireland or the west of England. In consequence, the present 
generation very generally speak with an Irish accent. But they 
seem to have adopted few words from this source. From a very 
early period, the coasts were frequented by fishermen of all nations, 
and thus may have been introduced words, whose genesis we find it 
difficult to trace. This influence, however, has been very limited, and 
their language is almost entirely English. Even the peculiarities 
which we are to consider will, I think, be seen by the following col- 
lection to be survivals of older forms of the language in many cases. 

I. We find English words which are either obsolete or used only 
in some limited sense. We note the following : — 

Barvel, sometimes pronounced éarbe/, a tanned sheepskin used by 
fishermen, and also by splitters, as an apron to keep the legs dry, 
but since oilskin clothes have come into use, not now generally em- 
ployed. Wright, in his “ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish,” marks it as Kentish, denoting “a short leather apron worn by 
washerwomen, or a slabbering bib.” 

Barm has now generally given way to the word yeast, but it is 
still commonly, if not exclusively, used in Newfoundland. So dz//ets, 
for small sticks of wood, has now, with most English-speaking peo- 
ple, gone out of use. But it is quite usual in Newfoundland to hear 
of buying or selling billets, putting in billets, etc. The word, how- 
ever, seems to have come from the French. 


' Read at a meeting of the Montreal branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
21st May, 1894. 
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Brews. This is a dish which occupies almost the same place at a 
Newfoundlander’s breakfast-table that baked beans are supposed 
to do on that of a Bostonian. It consists of pieces of hard biscuit 
soaked over night, warmed in the morning, and then eaten with 
boiled codfish and butter. This is plainly the old English word 
usually written dvew7s, variously explained. Johnson defines it as 
‘a piece of bread soaked in boiling fat pottage made of salted meat.” 
Worcester derives it from Gaelic dvathas, W. briw, a fragment or 
morsel, and represents it as denoting small pieces of bread in broth. 
But Webster properly, we think, gives it as from the Anglo-Saxon 
ériw, broth, and represents it as obsolete in the sense of broth or 
pottage (“ What an ocean of dvewis shall I swim in,’’ Beaumont and 
Fletcher), but as still used to denote “bread soaked in gravy, or 
prepared in water and butter.’’ This is the relative New England 
dish. Wright gives it in various forms, drewet, brewis, etc., as 
denoting pottage, but says that in the north of England they still 
have “a drewzs made of slices of bread with fat broth poured over 
them.” 

Child is used to denote a female child. This is probably going 
out of use, as gentlemen who have resided for some time on the 
island say they have never heard it, but I am assured by others that 
on the occasion of a birth they have heard at once the inquiry, 
“Is it a boy or a child?” Wright gives it as Devonshire, and it 
was in use in Shakespeare’s time, “‘ Winter’s Tale,” iii. 3, “A boy 
or a childe, I wonder.” 

Dresh, to go round visiting. A man said of a minister, “ He’s 
na’ar a bit of good for dreshing round.” In old English the word is 
the same with the modern threshing or thrashing. This peculiar 
use of the word may have originated in the practice before thresh- 
ing mills were in use, of men going round among farmers threshing 
their grain. 

Drung, a narrow lane. Wright gives it under the form of drum, as 
Wiltshire, with the same signification. 

Dwoll,a state between sleeping and waking, a dozing. A man 
will say, “I got no sleep last night, I had only a dwoll.” This seems 
kindred to the Scotch word dwam, which means a swoon. “He is 
no deid, he is only ina dwam.” Wright gives a similar, if not the 
same word, as dwa/e, originally meaning the plant nightshade, and 
then a lethargic disease, or a sleeping potion. 

Flaw, a strong and sudden gust of wind. Norwegian, flage or 
flaag. The word is used by Shakespeare and Milton : — 


Should patch a wall, to expel the winter’s Jaw. — Hamlet. 


And snow and hail and stormy gust and faw. — Paradise Lost. 
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It is still used by English seamen, and Tennyson also uses it :— 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn. 
Frore, for froze or frozen. This is used by Milton :— 


The parching air 
Burns /rore and cold performs the effect of fire. 


Glutch, to swallow. “My throat is so sore that I cannot glutch 
anything.” Wright gives it as old English in the same sense, and 
adds the word g/utcher, as meaning the throat. 

Gulch. The dictionaries give the similar word gz/ch as an obso- 
lete word, which meant to swallow ravenously, and Wright gives it 
as Westmoreland for to swallow. In this sense I do not hear of its 
being used in Newfoundland. As a noun it is used as in other parts 
of America, as denoting a ravine or small hollow. It is also applied 
to those hollows made by vehicles in snow roads, known in Canada 
as pitches. But as a verb it has come, on the Labrador coast, to 
have a meaning peculiar to that region and to those who frequent it. 
In summer, men, women, and children from Newfoundland spend 
some weeks there at the fishing, living in a very promiscuous way. 
As there is no tree for shelter for hundreds of miles of islands and 
shores, parties resort to the hollows for secret indulgence. Hence 
gulching has, among them, become a synonym for living a wanton 
life. 

Hat, a quantity, a bunch, or a heap. A hat of trees means a 
clump of trees. According to Jamieson’s “Scottish Dictionary,” in 
some parts of Scotland the word means a small heap of any kind, 
carelessly thrown together. 

Heft, as a verb, to raise up, but especially to prove or try the 
weight of a thing by raising it, is marked in dictionaries as Provin- 
cial English and Colloquial United States, but it is still used in the 
same sense in Newfoundland. Thus one returning home with a 
good basket of fish may say to a friend, “heft that,” feel the weight 
of it. And so, as a noun, it is used with the relative meaning of 
weight. 

House place, the kitchen. In old English, according to Wright, it 
meant the hall, the first large room after entering the house. It is 
still in common use in Scotland. 

Fonnick, in Newfoundland, means honest, but according to Wright, 
in the Northamptonshire dialect it means “ kind-or hospitable.” 

Kilter, regular order or condition ; “out of kilter,” disordered or 
disarranged. It is common in old English, but generally spelled 
kelter. Thus Barrow says, “If the organs of prayer be out of kelter, 
or out of tune, how can we pray?” Under the spelling “ kilter ” 
it is common in New England. 
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Knap, a knoll or protuberance above surrounding land. It ap- 
pears in Anglo-Saxon as £uappe, and in kindred languages as denot- 
ing a knob or button, but in old English it denotes “the top of a 
hill or a rising ground” (Wright). 

Linney, a small building built against a bank or another building. 
In New England it is generally inter or /enter. This is commonly 
regarded as a corruption of /ean-to. But Eggleston, in an article in 
the “Century Magazine” for April, 1894, doubts this. At all 
events, Wright gives /izhay as, in the Westmoreland dialect, denot- 
ing an open shed. In this form, also, it appears in ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” 
a novel written in the Devonshire dialect. 

Mare-browed. The word mare, in Anglo-Saxon, means a demon 
or goblin, and we have a remnant of this in the word “nightmare.” 
But there is in Newfoundland a curious survival of it in the term 
mare-browed, applied to a man whose eyebrows extend across his 
forehead, and who is dreaded as possessed of supernatural powers. 

Mouch, to play truant, and also applied to one shirking work or 
duty. This is the same old English word, variously spelled meech, 
meach, and miche, to lie hid or to skulk, hence to cower or to be ser- 
vilely humble or mean. The form mouch is still retained in the 
North of Ireland, and is also common in Scotland. I lately observed 
it as used by the tramps in New York to denote concealing or dis- 
guising one’s self. I find it also used by schoolboys in some places in 
Nova Scotia. 

Nunch, the refreshment men take with them on going to the 
woods. It is an old form of the word “lunch,” as “ nuncheon ”’ for 
“luncheon” (Wright). It is said, in old English, to denote a thick 
lump of bread or other edible. But by others it is regarded, we think 
not so probably, as referring to noon, and meaning the refreshment 
that the laborers partook of at that hour. 

Then a Newfoundlander speaks of his head as his fo//. Elsewhere 
the word is only used in reference to numbering persons, as for poll 
tax, or holding a poll. Shakespeare, however, uses it in its original 
signification, — “ All flaxen was his poll.” 

Peck, to peep, common in New England. Thus we have in 


Lowell’s poems : — 


Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder. 


Pook, a haycock. Wright gives it as having the same meaning in 
the Westmoreland dialect. 

Prong, a hay or fish fork. This is the meaning given by Johnson, 
who does not mention it as denoting one tine of a fork. So Wright 
gives it as an old English word denoting a hayfork. 
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Putter along, an old English form, still in use in New England, 
for “ potter,’ to walk languidly, or labor inefficiently. 

Rampike, a dead spruce or pine tree still standing. It is used in 
the same sense by the lumbermen of the Maritime Provinces, and 
probably of New England. It is probably the same as the old Eng- 
lish word rampick, an adjective “applied to the bough of a tree 
which has lesser branches standing out at its extremity’ (Wright). 

Ram's horn, a wooden pound for washing fish in. But Wright 
gives it as a Somerset word, denoting a sort of net to inclose fish 
that come in with the tide. 

Randy is used, both as a noun and a verb, of the amusement of 
coasting. “Give us a randy,” or “The boys are randying.” In 
Anglo-Saxon it means boisterous, and ‘on the randy” meant living 
in debauchery. The word is retained in Scotland, where it means a 
romp or frolic, but generally in an unfavorable sense. The diction- 
aries, however, give vandon, both as a noun and a verb, in old _Eng- 
lish and old French, as denoting rapid and violent motion, or going 
at random. 

Robustious is an old English word used by Milton, the same in 
meaning as “robust,” originally used in a favorable sense, but coming 
to mean violent and unruly. Hence it became a term of reproach, 
and finally fell out of use. But the Newfoundlanders still use it, or 
the similar word rodustic, in its original favorable signification. 

Scred, a piece or fragment, seems the same as “shred,” the Anglo- 
Saxon screade. Webster gives Provincial English screed. 

Seeming, judgment or opinion. Given by Johnson and Webster 
as obsolete, but used by the best writers of the past. Thus Milton 
has : — 

The persuasive words impregnd 
With reason to her seeming. 


And Hooker says : — 
Nothing more clear to their seeming. 


In Newfoundland the sled or sleigh of the Continent, the sledge 
of the English, is called a s/ide, but according to Wright this is the 
original form in old English. Shard is used, as in Shakespeare’s 
time, to denote broken pieces of pottery. 

Spancel, a noun, denoting “a rope to tie a cow’s hind legs,” and 
a verb, “to tie with a rope.” By Webster it is given as Provincial 
English, and an English gentleman informs me that the word is 
still common in Yorkshire. 

Strouters, the outside piles of a wharf, which are larger and 
stronger than the inner ones, which are called shores. According to 
Wright, in Somerset dialect it denotes “anything that projects.” 
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Starve, viz., with cold or frost. I have heard the same in Nova 
Scotia. Johnson gives it as a verb neuter, with one of its mean- 
ings, “to be killed with cold,” and as active, with the meaning to 
“kill with cold,” and quotes Milton’s line : — 


From beds of raging fire to starve in ice. 


Webster gives this meaning as common in England, but not in 
the United States, though he quotes W. Irving as writing “ starv- 
ing with cold as well as hunger.” 

Tz/t, a log-house such as lumberers use ; a rough, temporary shel- 
ter, like a shanty in Canada, only, instead of being built of logs laid 
horizontally one on the other, it is usually composed of spruce or 
fir sticks placed vertically and covered with bark. In Anglo-Saxon 
it appears as Ze/¢ and ¢e/de, from te/den, to cover. According to the 
dictionaries, from Johnson onward, it is used to denote a tent, an 
awning or canopy, as over a boat. 

Troth plight, one espoused or affianced. So Shakespeare : — 

This your son-in-law 
Is froth plight to your daughter. — Winter's Tale. 

Tussock, a bunch or tuft of grass, is marked in the dictionaries as 
obsolete, but it is still in use in Newfoundland to denote the matted 
tufts of grass found on the bogs. 

It is well known that the word gir/ is not found in the Anglo- 
Saxon or other languages of the North of Europe, and that it only 
occurs in two places in the authorized English version of the Bible, 
showing that it was then only beginning to be introduced into Eng- 
lish. In Newfoundland it is only where the people have been inter- 
mixed with persons from other quarters that it has been used, and 
in more remote places it is perhaps not used yet, the word “ maid,” 
pronounced m’y-id, being almost universally employed instead. 

A number of words are pronounced so differently as to seem to be 
almost different words. Thus “seal” is pronounced as if written 
swile,a sealer is a swi/er, and seal hunting is swz/e hunting. A 
hoe is a how, the fir is var, snuffing is snoffing, and “never” is naar, 
which is equivalent to “not,” “naar a bit” being a favorite expres- 
sion to denote a strong negative. 

There are also remains of old English usage in their use of the 
pronouns. Thus every object is spoken of as either masculine or 
feminine, and has either “the” or “she” applied to it. ‘“It’’ seems 
only to be used where it has been acquired by intercourse with 
others. A man speaking of his head will say “he aches.” Entering 
the court-house, I heard a witness asked to describe a cod-trap that 
was in dispute. He immediately replied, “ He was about seventy- 
five fathoms long,” etc. Other objects are spoken of as “she,” not 
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only boats and vessels, but a locomotive. I see no principle upon 
which the distinction is made. But of this old usage we have a 
remnant in the universal use of the feminine for ships. 

Another old form still common is the use of the singular shee 
and ¢hou instead of the plural you. With this is joined what is still 
common in parts of England,—the use of the nominative for the 
objective, and to some extent the reverse. 

Some peculiarities may be noticed also in the formation of the 
past tense of verbs. Thus the present save has the past sove, and 
dive is dove. But the very general usage is to follow the old Eng- 
lish practice of adding “‘ed.” Thus they say runned for ran, sid for 
saw, hurted for hurt, fal/ed for fell, comed for came, even sen’d for 
sent, and goed for went. This last, however, is true English, re- 
tained in Scotland in gaed, while went does not belong to the verb 
at all, but is the past of another verb to wend. More curious still is 
the use of doned for did or done. 

The use of the letter a, as a prefix to participles or participial 
nouns, to express an action still going on, is still retained ; as, a-walk- 
ing, a-hunting, etc. 

Again, in some places there is retained in some words the sound 
of ¢ at the end where it is now omitted in English. Thus “hand” 
and “hands” are pronounced as if written “handé” and “ handeés.” 
This is old English. We find it in Coverdale’s version of the Bible, 
Tyndale’s New Testament, which, however, sometimes has “ honde”’ 
and “hondes,” and Cranmer’s. The same usage appears in some 
other words, but I do not know to what extent it prevails. 

The word or syllable am is affixed seemingly only as an expletive, 
perhaps for the purpose of emphasis. My conjecture is that it isa 
corruption of the word same. Thus “ thisam” and “ thesam”’ were 
probably originally “this same”’ and “these same.” 

A number of words written with ay, and with most English-speak- 
ing people having the long sound of a, are in Newfoundland sounded 
as if written with ay. Thus they say w’y, aw’y, pr’y, pr’yer, b’y for 
way, away, pray, prayer, bay. So n’yebor for neighbor. This pro- 
nunciation is still retained in Scotland, and R. Lowell refers to it 
as in Chaucer, and quotes it as an example of the /astingness of 
linguistic peculiarities. 

In their names of objects of natural history we find the retention 
of a number of old English words. Thus whortleberries or blue- 
berries are called /urts, nearly the same as the old English whurts 
or whorts, marked in the dictionaries as obsolete. Then they calla 
flea a /op, the Anglo-Saxon /oppe, from /ope, to leap; and wasps they 
call waps, which is the same with the Anglo-Saxon waps and the 


Low German wepsk. A large vicious fly is called stout, but accord- 
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ing to Wright this is the Westmoreland name for the gadfly. Then 
the snipe is called a szzte, which is the old English form: “ The wit- 
less woodcock and his neighbor szz¢e.” (Drayton’s “Owl.”) Earth- 
worms are termed yesses, which Wright gives as Dorsetshire, and 
which is found in dictionaries as late as Walker’s. 

Some names are retained, but altered in form or differently ap- 
plied. Thus grefe seems unquestionably the same word as grede ; 
but it is used in Newfoundland to denote the sea eagle, while the 
original word is used to denote certain kinds of waterfowl. Then 
stoat is used for shoat, a young pig, and the American brown thrush 
or robin is called the blackbird. 

They have a number of other names whose origin I cannot trace, 
some of which may have originated among themselves, but most 
of which were probably brought with them. Thus the medusa, or 
sea-nettles, are called sgutdsguads, sometimes sguidsqualls ; the echi- 
nus or sea-urchin, ox eggs ; freshwater clams, cocks and hens ; and to 
the westward smelts are known as ministers. The black fly is known 
as the mosqutto, and the mosquito as the nzpper. 

II. A number of English words are used in peculiar senses, and it 
is often interesting to trace the process of the change. Perhaps in 
this respect the stranger is most frequently struck by the use of the 
words plant and planter. He reads of administration of the estate of 
A. B., planter, or sees the name of C. D., planter, as a candidate for 
the legislature, and he hears the words in connection with all their 
fishing operations. A planter is a man who undertakes fishing on 
his own account, a sort of middleman between the merchants and 
the fishermen. He owns or charters a vessel, obtains all supplies 
from the merchants, hires the men, deals with them, superintends 
the fishing, and on his return deals with the merchants for the fruits 
of the adventure. A man will speak of going on a plant, that is, 
going fishing on his own account. On the West Coast, a man who 
owns a boat and hires another man is called a small planter. 

It is easy to see the origin of this. When England began to plant 
colonies, they were called plantations, and those who formed them 
were called planters. In general they were really engaged in culti- 
vating the soil, as the planters of Jamaica, the planters of Virginia, 
etc. But in Newfoundland the settlers or planters had, indeed, land 
assigned them, but for a length of time only for carrying on their 
fishing, but they still retained the name of planters. 

The word clever, it is well known, is used in different senses in 
England and New England. In the former it expresses mental 
power, and means talented or skilful; in the latter it describes the 
disposition, and means generous or good-natured. In Newfoundland 
it is used in quite a distinct sense. It there means large and hand- 
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some. It is applied not only to men, but to animals and inanimate 
things. A fisherman will speak of a “clever-built boat,’ meaning 
that it is large and shapely. The dictionaries, from Johnson onward, 
give, as one meaning of the word, “well-shaped or handsome.” But 
he describes it as “a low word, scarcely ever used but in burlesque 
or in conversation, and applied to anything a man likes, without a 
settled meaning.” But Wright gives it as in the East of England 
meaning good-looking, and in Lancashire as denoting lusty, which is 
nearly the Newfoundland idea, and probably the nearest to the old 
English. 

Sign, in the phrase “a sign of,” is used to denote a small quan- 
tity. One at table, being asked if he would have any more of a dish, 
replied, “ Just a sign.” This I have no doubt originated in the use 
of the term on the fishing grounds in something of its proper mean- 
ing. When, on reaching them and seeking spots where the fish were 
to be found, they first caught some, it afforded a sign of their pres- 
ence, just as a gold-miner speaks of a “show” of gold. When they 
caught them in greater abundance, they spoke of it as “a good sign 
of fish.” Hence the term came to express the quantity, without 
reference to what it indicated, and in this sense to be applied to any 
object. 

Atert, or atort, is the same as athwart, but it is used as equivalent 
to across. Thus they say “atert the road,” or “atort the harbor.” 
Tert is also used for thwart. 

Bread, with a Newfoundlander, means hard biscuit, and soft-baked 
bread is called /oaf. The origin of this is easily understood. Fora 
length of time the coast was frequented by fishermen, who made no 
permanent settlement on shore, and whose only bread was hard bis- 
cuit. Ina similar way fish came to mean codfish. 

“ Going into the country”’ is used to express going into the woods. 
A man going for an outing, taking a tent to encamp in the woods, 
will be said to have gone into the country. We can easily under- 
stand how this could have arisen. In Newfoundland there are 
really no settlers or settlements away from the shore. Therefore to 
go into the country is in reality to go into the woods. On the other 
hand, the people of St. Johns speak of persons coming in from the 
outposts as ‘coming owt of the country.” We find the same form 
in the authorized version of the English Bible (Mark xv. 21), where 
the Revised has simply “ coming from the country.” 

The word fodder is not used to denote cattle-feed in general, but 
is limited to oats cut green to be used for that purpose. This use 
of the word, I am informed, is found in New England. So the words 
JSunnel and funnelling are used in Newfoundland, and also in some 
parts of the United States, for stove-pipe. It is common in both to 
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hear such expressions as “ The funnels are wrong,” or “ He bought 
so many feet of funnelling.” This sense of the word has gone out 
of use elsewhere, except as regards a steamer’s funnel. 

Hatchet is used for an axe. This is a little singular, as the word 
was not originally English, but is the French achette, the diminu- 
tive of Aache, and really meaning a small axe or hatchet. 

A Newfoundlander cannot pass you a higher compliment than to 
say you are a knowledgable man. This word, however, I understand 
is common in Ireland, and I suppose was brought here by the Irish 
settlers. 

Liveyers, a name applied by the Newfoundland fishermen to those 
who permanently reside on the Labrador coast, in contrast with 
those who come there during summer. It seems simply the word 
/ivers, but curiously altered in the pronunciation. 

Lodge is used in an active transitive sense, as equivalent to place 
or put, as “I lodged the book on the shelf,” “She lodged the dish in 
the closet.’ This was the original meaning of the word, but this 
use of it in common life has almost entirely ceased. We have, how- 
ever, a survival of it in such expressions as, “ lodging money in the 
bank.” 

Marsh, often pronounced mesh or mish, is the usual name for a 
bog, of which there are many throughout the island. So fond is the 
name for a lake. Even the largest on the island (fifty-six miles long) 
is known as Grand Pond. This usage prevails to some extent in 
New England, where, however, both terms are used without any 
clear distinction between them, but in Newfoundland “pond ” alone 
is used. In this connection it may be also noted that a rapid in a 
river is usually known as a rattle. I do not find this elsewhere, 
but I regard it as very expressive. 

Model, sometimes pronounced more/, is used in general for a 
pattern. Thus a person entering a shop asked for “cloth of that 
model,” exhibiting a small piece. 

Ralls, a word applied to riots that took place some years ago. 
Robert Lowell, in his work, ‘“ The New Priest of Conception Bay,” 
supposes that the word means “ va//ies,”’ but Judge Bennett informs 
me that it is a corruption of “ radicals,” and was applied to those 
engaged in these disturbances as enemies to civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Rind, as a noun, is invariably used to denote the bark of a tree, and, 
as a verb, to strip it off. The word dark, on the other hand, is only 
used as a noun to denote the tan which the fisherman applies to his 
net and sails, and as a verb to denote such an application of it. 
Thus he will say, ‘“‘I have been getting some juniper or black spruce 
rind to make tan dark,” or “I have been darking my net or sails,” 
meaning that he has been applying the tannin extract to them. 
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One of the most singular peculiarities, however, of the dialect of 
Newfoundlanders is the use of the word room to denote the whole 
premises of a merchant, planter, or fisherman. On the principal 
harbors, the land on the shore was granted in small sections, measur- 
ing so many yards in front, and running back two or three hundred 
yards, with a lane between. Each of these allotments was called a 
room, and, according to the way in which it was employed, was known 
as a merchant’s room, a planter’s room, ora fisherman’s room. Thus 
we will hear of Mr. M.’s upper room, his lower room, and his beach 
room ; or we have Mr. H.’s room, the place where he does business, 
at Labrador. One of these places, descending from father to son, 
will be called a family room. 

Shall, probably the same as shed/, but we find it as shale used by 
older writers. Johnson defines it as “a husk, the case of seeds in 
siliquous plants,” quoting Shakespeare’s line, “ Leaving them but the 
shales and husks of men,” and later writers use it as a verb to de- 
note the stripping off this husk. In Newfoundland it is used in 
both ways, and in addition to denote the hulling of strawberries and 
such fruit. 

The word skzpfer is in universal use, and so commonly applied as 
almost to have lost its original meaning of the master of a small ves- 
sel. It is used toward every person whom one wishes to address 
with respect, and isalmost as common as “ Mr.” is elsewhere. Gener- 
ally the Christian name is used after it, as Skipper Jan, Skipper Kish. 
In like manner the word wwcle is used without regard to relationship. 
In a community every respectable man of say sixty years of age wil! 
be so called by all the other people in it. 

Spurt, meaning a short time. ‘Excuse me for a spurt.” “How 
long did you stay?” “A short spurt.” 

Having much to do with the weather, as might be expected, they 
have peculiar words and expressions regarding it. Thus a calm day 
is ctvi/, and a stormy one is coarse. This last I think I have heard 
among Scotch people. A very sharp, cutting wind driving small 
particles of ice, which strike the face in a painful manner, is expres- 
sively called a darber. A Newfoundlander will also speak of the 
wind being scant when it may be blowing something of a gale. He 
means that it is too nearly ahead for him to make the course which 
he wishes. I find, however, the same use of the word among seamen 
in Nova Scotia. This I think must be a corruption of the word 
askant. From this perhaps comes the word scantalize or scandalize. 
A gentleman heard a captain, on bringing a vessel to anchor, give an 
order to “scantalize the mainsail.” The command was obeyed by 
letting the peak drop and gathering up the sail as far as was neces- 
sary to take the wind out of it. The word, however, does not appear 
to be in common use. 
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It will be seen that several of the old English words in use in 
Newfoundland are also found in New England. The question has 
been raised, whether each derived them from their common English 
parentage, or whether the Newfoundlanders received them by inter- 
course with New England fishermen visiting their coast. I am 
decidedly of opinion that most if not all the old English words used 
in Newfoundland were an original importation from the mother 
country. The intercourse of New England fishermen was too 
limited and too transient to have so generally affected their lan- 
guage. Still there are a few words in use which seem to have 
come in that way, for example ca//ibogus, a mixture of spruce beer 
and rum; a scalawag,ascamp; tomahawk, the name by which the 
American shingling hatchet is known ; catamaran, a word originally 
denoting a raft of three logs lashed together, used first in the East 
and afterward in the West Indies, but in Newfoundland used to de- 
note a wood-sled, and, when side sleighs were first introduced, applied 
to them ; and scvod, in New England escrod, a fresh young codfish 
broiled. 

III. There are a large number of words the origin of which is to 
me unknown or uncertain. Thus a species of white bean is adver- 
tised commonly and sold under the name of callivances. Eggleston, 
in an article in the “ Century Magazine” for 1894, mentions “ gad/i- 
vances and potatoes” as given in 1782 among the products of Penn- 
sylvania ; and in the same year, in “ A Complete Discovery of the 
State of Carolina,” alist is made of several sorts of pulse grown in the 
colony, to wit, “ beans, pease, ca//avances,”’ etc. He is puzzled about 
the word, and supposes it to mean pumpkins, and to be from the 
Spanish ca/abaza (gourd). But this would not be pulse. Probably it 
meant there, as it does now in Newfoundland, the small white bean, 
in contrast with the broad English bean. But what is the origin of 
the word, and how did it come to be found in places so distant, and 
circumstances so different, as in Carolina and Newfoundland? And 
is it not singular to find it surviving in the latter place, when it has 
so entirely disappeared elsewhere that the learned are unable to 
ascertain its meaning ? 

Of other words of to me unknown origin I may mention chronic, 
an old stump; cockeying at Harbor Grace, copying in St. Johns, de- 
scribing an amusement of boys in spring, when the ice is breaking up, 
of jumping from cake to cake, in supposed imitation of the sealers ; 
cracky, a little dog ; dido, a bitch; gandy, the fisherman’s name for a 
pancake ; mucksy, muddy, doubtless from muck, but I do not find it 
in any dictionary within my reach ;* scrape, a rough road down the 


' Since the above was written, I observe that the author of Lorna Doone gives 
“ muck ” and “ mucksy ” as Devonshire for mud and muddy. 
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face of a bank or steep hill, used specially in regard to such as are 
formed by sliding or hauling logs down; shzmmick, used on the west 
coast as a term of contempt for one who, born of English parents, 
attempts to conceal or deny his birth in Newfoundland; sprayed, 
describing chapped hands or arms; /o/t, a solitary hill, usually some- 
what conical, rising by itself above the surrounding country ; ¢ruckly- 
muck, a small two-handed car for dogs, with a handle for a man to 
keep it straight ; and ¢ackamore, in some places tuckami/, a clump of 
spruce, growing almost flat on the ground and matted together, 
found on the barrens and bleak, exposed places. 

To these may be added the following words: droke, e. g. of wood, 
denoting a wood extending from one side of a valley to the other. 
In old English the word denotes a filmy weed on the surface of stag- 
nant waters, but I cannot trace any connection of this with the use 
of it in Newfoundland. 

Dwy,a mist or slight shower. “Is it going to rain to-day?” 
“No, it is only a dwy,” a Newfoundlander may reply. 

Starrigan, a young fir-tree, which is neither good for firewood nor 
large enough to be used for timber, hence applied with contempt to 
anything constructed of unsuitable materials. The word sounds as 
if it were from the Irish. 

Sprawls of snow, heavy drifts ; the origin and proper meaning of 
the word I am unable to trace. 

Under this head we may also notice a number of technical terms 
connected with their fishing, which may be used by fishermen else- 
where, but of most of which I am unable to trace the origin. Thus 
we have co//ar, a mooring laid down for the purpose of fastening 
the fishing punt or skiff to it: the rope has a loop at the end for 
pulling over the stern of the boat, and this rope gives its name to 
the mooring ; faggots, small piles of fish on the flakes; high rat, a 
boat with a board along the edge to prevent the water coming over, 
called a washboard, a term applied to objects which have a simi- 
lar arrangement ; thus a man boarding in town complained that he 
had to sleep in a bed without any washboard ; few, an instrument 
consisting of a shaft with a sharp piece of iron, like one prong of a 
fork, at the end of it, used for throwing fish from the boats on to the 
stages, hence the verb fo pew, to cast them up in this manner, but 
this seems to be the French word fzeu, which is defined as meaning 
a stake or pale, but which I am informed is used by the French 
Canadians to denote a fork ; rode, the hemp cable by which the ves- 
sel, boat, or punt rides on the fishing ground; swatching, watching 
open holes in the ice for seals to come up to shoot them; and water- 
horse, a pile of fish after being washed, usually three or four feet 
wide, about the same height, and as long as may be. 
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The hunting of seals on the ice has produced a number of techni- 
cal words which seem peculiar to that employment. Thus a cake of 
ice is uniformly known as a pax of ice, and ¢o pan is to gather at 
one place a quantity say of seals. This last, however, seems a survi- 
val of an obsolete English word meaning to join or close together. 
Ice ground fine is known as swésh ice, but broken into larger pieces 
it is called slob ice. Large cakes of ice like small icebergs floating 
about are called grow/ers ; and when, by the pressure of sea and 
storm, the ice is piled in layers one upon the other, it is said to be 
vafted. The process of separating the skin with the fat adhering to 
it from the rest of the carcass is called scu/ping, and the part thus 
separated is called the scu/p. 

Like all uneducated people, Newfoundlanders have phrases, or a 
sort of proverbial expressions, based on the circumstances of their 
daily life, which are frequently very telling. Thus they will describe 
a simpleton or greenhorn as “ not well-baked”’ or only “ half-baked.” 
They will also describe a man as having “a slate off,” indicating the 
same as is meant by a man having something wrong in his upper 
story. This saying was doubtless brought with them from the old 
country ; but as slates are not used among them for the covering of 
houses, they have adapted the saying to the country by speaking of 
such a man as having “a shingle loose.” An increase of cold may be 
described as the weather being “a jacket colder,” and when feeling 
its severity they will speak of being “nipped with cold.” Again, a 
man describing his poverty said he had had nothing to eat but “a 
bare-legged herring,’ meaning a herring without anything to eat 
with it. But one of the most amusing uses of a word is that of 
“miserable,” simply as intensive. Thus a person will speak of “a 
miserable fine day.’’ I believe that similar words are used in a 
similar manner, and that one may be described as “terrible good.” 

George Patterson. 

NEw GLAsGow, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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THE FOLK-FOODS OF THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
AND OF NORTHERN MEXICO.' 


Ir was with no intention of invading the literary province which 
Brillat Savarin has made so eminently his own that I began the 
compilation of this series of notes upon the habits of life of the race 
which almost exclusively populates our southern boundary ; my pur- 
poses were more strictly military than those which animated the 
brilliant author of ‘La Phisiologie du Gout.” I figured to myself 
that should history repeat itself, and an army from Europe attempt 
to overthrow the government of Mexico, it should be again the pol- 
icy and duty of the Americans of the north to push to the rescue 
of the sister to the south, and aid her in her struggle upward and 
onward in the path of civilization. It might perhaps happen that an 
officer would find himself beleaguered, and supply trains cut off, in 
which case there would be no alternative of surrender or retreat, 
unless he could provide food for his troops from the resources of the 
country. 

Could all this thorny jungle and chaparral have been created in 
vain? No, I answered to myself, the more we examine into the 
great scheme of nature, the more do we see that nothing has been 
made without some purpose. What all these woods can supply I 
will try to discover. And thus I began, and continued in a more or 
less desultory way, to learn little by little, and not always with intel- 
ligent certainty, what that vast country was good for, and then the 
thought came to me that after all man’s noblest pastime is not in 
constant and irritating preparation for war, but in adding all in his 
power to knowledge which might, to some extent, make men wiser 
and happier. 

It is only necessary here to say that most of the cultivated fruits 
of Mexico were introduced principally by the Franciscan monks, who 


1 This article was intended to be a comprehensive treatise on the Mexican cui- 
sine; but the portions particularly relating to the dishes of the restaurants, to bills 
of fare at hotels and inns, and to foods obtained by cultivation, have of necessity 
been here omitted. 

There is reason for believing that this is the first description of the foods of the 
people of Mexico or any other former colony of the Spanish crown. 

A previous effort, of limited scope, seems to treat solely of materials which may 
be utilized as breads ; never having seen the work, I am not ina position to remark 
upon its merits: Esteban Boutelou, De das sustancias vegetales que pueder servir 
para hacer pan. Madrid, 1819. D. 116, 4, 8, of Ticknor collection in the Boston 
Public Library. 

A careful examination of Cactus Culture for Amateurs, by W. Watson, Assist- 
ant Curator of Kew Gardens, London, 1889, brings nothing to light which, in my 
opinion, could add to clearness of description in these pages. — J. G. B. 
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established missions everywhere in the days immediately succeeding 
the conquest. They brought over peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, quinces, figs, dates, pomegranates, walnuts, olives, nec- 
tarines, apricots, paper-shelled walnuts, almonds, sugar-cane, cof- 
fee, Spanish grapes, oranges, and perhaps lemons and bananas, as 
well as horses, donkeys, cows, sheep, chickens, and goats, together 
with wheat, oats, and barley, and many vegetables. About 1581 the 
Jesuits entered upon missionary work in that country, and followed 
the rule established by the Franciscans. Both these bodies gave 
earnest attention to the study of native foods, and improved upon 
the cooking of the natives. Chocolate, which plays so important a 
part in our domestic economy to-day, was obtained from the Aztecs, 
and so were the tomato and the pineapple. The potato grows wild 
in the higher altitudes of Mexico, but has never attained, in the diet- 
ary of the people, the importance it merits. There is in existence 
a quaint volume entitled, “A New Survey of the West Indies,” by 
Thomas Gage, an English Dominican monk, who spent some four- 
teen years of his life in Guatemala and Mexico. He upbraids his 
brother monks for being addicted to the inordinate use of candied 
pineapple. The Carmelite nuns, who had convent schools for girls 
in nearly all towns of any size, seem to have been great cake and 
candy makers, and vestiges of their skill remain to our own day in 
the name of a Mexican candy much in favor, known as “ Carmencillo 
de leche.” Perhaps our own toothsome caramels may perpetuate 
the experiments with chocolate of some gentle, discalced Caramel-ite, 
who now occupies a long-forgotten grave. 

In the equable climate of Mexico, wherever irrigation is applicable, 
all forms of vegetable life yield abundant returns. 

With the rapid extension of her great railroad systems, and espe- 
cially with the completion of the Trans-Continental line across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico must soon become the polar star for 
thousands of immigrants from the congested agricultural regions of 
Europe. 

The great depreciation of silver may act as a temporary draw- 
back to the prosperity of Mexico, but in no country are the rights of 
invested capital more jealously guarded, while the fullest protection 
is guaranteed the laboring classes. General Porfirio Diaz, the pres- 
ent President, is a man of extended experience, fertility of resources, 
broad-minded sagacity, and uncompromising firmness of character. 
Under his administration Mexico has made wonderful advances, and 
the limit of her prosperity no man can predict. 

In arranging a list of the aboriginal fruits and vegetables of Mex- 
ico and the Mexican portion of the United States, it seems to me to 
be proper to begin with those which have become cultivated, at least 
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since the advent of the Castilian. Each of these will be described 
in its turn; and then the fruits which are still gathered in the wild 
state, and receive no attention from the hand of man, will be set 
down in as careful and complete a manner as I was able to obtain 
them. 

The Pifion and Pecan, although indigenous to Mexico, may now 
be fairly classed among its cultivated foods. The pecan, which is 
said to be found in places from Wisconsin and Northern Virginia 
clear down to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is the best of all nuts, 
the almond not excepted. The Mexicans are very fond of a candy 
made from it with sugar caramel; this candy in appearance closely 
resembles our own ground-nut candy, which is also known to the 
Mexicans under the name of “ Dulce de cacahuate.”’ The Pecan- 
tree is one of the most beautiful of all that grow; it is tall, graceful, 
and umbrageous ; some of the most graceful are to be seen in that 
part of San Antonio, Texas, called Maverick Park or Grove, in the 
lawns surrounding the residences of Hon. B. G. Duval and other 
prominent citizens. One of the most interesting, historically con- 
sidered, is still in full vigor in the old city of Monclova, in the Mex- 
ican State of Coahuila; the people there call it “ El arbol del Padre”’ 
(the Priest’s or the Father’s tree) ; because when the Spaniards had 
taken the patriot priest, Hidalgo, prisoner, and were carrying him off 
to Chihuahua to be executed, they passed through this old city with 
their prisoner, and remained here one day. Father Hidalgo wrapped 
himself in his cloak and went to sleep under the branches of the 
pecan which records this incident in its name. 

Then come the Sapotes, Chirimoyas, Chilcoyotes, Guayavas, 
Tunas, or Cardones, the fruit of the Nopal, or Indian Fig Cactus, 
Bananas, Mangoes, Jicamas de agua, Chié, Chile, Chilchipin, Alli- 
céchis, improperly called pitahaya, Coyotillo, Granjeno, Sunflowers, 
Squash, with its seeds, Watermelon, Chapote, Mamé, Spanish Bay- 
onet, Mango, Aguacates, Black Ebony beans, Acorns, Anacahuita 
nuts, Frijoles, another plant also called Frijol, Guadalupan, Mescal, 
Sotol, Tomato, Biznaga, Chicharrones, Mezquite, Guayacan, Lechu- 
guilla, Amole, Onions, Sauco, Tejocote, Grapes, Socoyonostre, Pita- 
haya, Maguey, Corn, Strawberries, Mangostins, Ciruela, and also 
the true Plum (in certain districts), Cocoanuts (seen in Morelia only ; 
all others were brought up from Tampico or Vera Cruz by rail, and 
need not be discussed). 

There are several kinds of Sapotes, but they bear no resemblance 
to any northern fruits with which I am acquainted. 

The Chirimoya is a large, dark green fruit, about as big as one of 
our Duchesse pears, and somewhat of the same shape, full of black 
seeds, with a pith the consistency of custard, which tastes like a 
mixture of pineapples, strawberries, and raspberries. 
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Chilcoyote looks much like the Chirimoya; if eaten by a person 
who is heated, will bring on chills and fever. 

The Guayava or Guava is sufficiently well known to American 
readers through the palatable jelly made from it in Havana and im- 
ported into our country. 

The Zuna or Nopal grows wild and is also cultivated; in the 
wild state it can be found, in an attenuated and shrivelled form, as 
far north almost as vegetation exists south of the Arctic Circle; in 
Mexico it seems to claim possession of the whole country, and is 
properly accepted as the principal figure of the present national 
coat-of-arms, as it was, we might say, in that of the Aztecs. It 
figures in the myths, traditions, and life of the country. The wild 
varieties bear fruit of different colors, generally red and purple and 
yellow. The cultivated variety bears a yellow fruit, very much 
larger and very much sweeter than the wild; it is piled up in the 
market-places and sold in quantities at all hours of the day and 
night. The Apaches say that the use of this fruit must be attended 
with some precautions, as it predisposes to fevers ; their women col- 
lect it in great baskets carried on their backs, suspended from bands 
which pass around the forehead, and spread the split fruit out on 
rocks in the sun to dry. The outer skin being liberally supplied 
with acutely pointed thorns, the squaws have devised a brush of stiff 
hay, with which they knock off these spines before taking the fruit 
in the hand. Both wild and cultivated kinds are eaten raw, dried, 
baked, or boiled down into a stiff marmalade, which is sold in all 
the plazas under the name of “Queso de Tuna,” — Tuna Cheese. 
This is most agreeable to the taste, and might be mistaken by one 
ignorant of its true nature for a piece of preserved quince. 

Not only is the fruit eaten ; the large plate-shaped leaf is brought 
into use for both man and beast. Grated down into a coarse powder, 
after having been skinned, the meat of this leaf is added to soups 
to give a mucilaginous thickening. Travellers through the southern 
portions of Texas, and almost all parts of Mexico, can see in the 
earliest hours of the morning fantastic figures dancing about in the 
smoke and flames of fires kindled for the sole purpose of burning 
off the spines of the nopal and letting draught oxen feed upon the 
leaves. Cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, and horses, running at large in 
the chaparral, do not wait for any such preparatory process, but take 
the plant as they find it. It is one of the sights of the Rio Grande 
to come suddenly upon a large, patriarchal, white goat with beard 
and breast dyed a blood red, from the juice of the tuna, and nos- 
trils filled with the thorns of the fruit and leaf. Indeed, so well 
known is this peculiarity of all domestic animals in that region, 
especially during seasons of great drouth, that butchers will not 
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accept orders to supply beef tongues, saying frankly that the meat is 
so full of ligneous fibre that it would be impossible to carve it upon 
the table. 

Anti-scorbutic properties have been attributed to the nopal, and I 
have eaten the leaves fried, but am not able to express myself very 
warmly upon its merits, either as a medicine or an addition to the 
bill of fare. 

Cut into strips, and thrown into a bucketful of turbid water, the 
nopal will cause the sedimentary matter in suspension to be precip- 
itated to the bottom. This expedient was resorted to with success 
during our expedition to explore the Black Hills of Dakota in 1875. 
The juice of the nopal mixed with a small quantity of lime and a 
sufficiency of bullock’s blood and river sand will form a cement 
finely adapted for flooring, as I have seen tried a number of times in 
Arizona and Texas. 

Finally, the leaf, after being peeled of its thorny coat, is consid- 
ered a valuable remedy as an embrocation in rheumatism, or as a 
plaster. 

Whether or not bananas are indigenous to Mexico, I am unable 
to say, but I incline to the opinion that they were introduced by the 
Europeans; be that as it may, they grow wild in many parts, espe- 
cially on the Rio Panuco, and do excellently in every place with a 
very slight amount of attention. 

The same remarks apply to the sugar-cane; it becomes a reed, 
and one need not pay any attention to it; replanting is necessary 
only once in nine or ten years. 

Mangoes might be mistaken for a small canteloupe; the fruit is 
rather insipid to my taste. 

Chié is a peculiar seed, not unlike our linseed, but possessing 
properties worthy of commemoration. Several years since, I was pay- 
ing a visit to the ruins of the grand old monastery of Atotonilco, and 
was received most cordially by the priest in charge, Padre Silva, 
who, seeing my heated and exhausted condition,—I had made a long 
ride over from San Miguel de Allende,— declined, to my great sur- 
prise, to let me have a drink of cool water from the “aljibe”’ (cis- 
tern). 

“That is always the way with you Americanos,” he said gently ; 
“you come down here and rush all over the country in the hot sun 
and dust, and when you reach a house the first thing you do is to 
call for cold water, and drink a quantity of it; the stomach cannot 
stand such treatment and rebels against it, and the sick man blames 
our climate. Now let me show you how we Mexicans do; take it 
easy ; take off your coat and collar and cool off, while I send Pépé 


, 99 


here after some chi-é. 
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Pépé soon performed his errand, and brought back from one of the 
old Indian women a small package of the seeds, which the padre 
immersed in a cup filled with water; the seeds swelled up and the 
water became slightly mucilaginous. 

“Now,” said the padre, “you must not gulp down this mixture 
all at once; it would give you a chill if you did; take one third at 
this moment; another third in ten minutes, and the remainder in 
ten minutes more.” 

The results surprised me very much; not only were my feverish 
symptoms alleviated, but my voice became very clear and strong. 
What this chi-é was I never could ascertain. The Padre told me that 
the plant grew all over northern Mexico and, he thought, in south- 
ern Texas also, but I never had another opportunity to learn any- 
thing about it.’ 

The Chiricahua Apaches, who have lived nearly always in Mexico, 
and pretty far down in the Sierra Madre, have a gens named the 
“ Chi-é,” a word which I never could get interpreted to my satisfac- 
tion ; it has probably some connection with the plant which I am 
here attempting to describe. 

Atotonilco is one of the out-of-the-way spots in America well wor- 
thy of a visit from the scholarly or the curious ; it would be well to 
remember that one must go provided with food and blankets, as the 
padre may have other guests, and in that case a dependence upon 
the kind-hearted Indians of the adjacent village would be attended 
with most unsatisfactory consequences. 

Chile, called “ Aji” and “Quauhchilli” by the Aztecs, was the 
condiment used in all the feasts of the aborigines at the time of 
the landing of Cortez; there are several varieties, — the red, white, 
green, sweet, and bitter. No Mexican dish of meat or vegetables is 
deemed complete without it, and its supremacy as a table adjunct is 
conceded by both garlic and tomato, which also bob up serenely in 
nearly every effort of the culinary art. 

The Chilchipin is the fiery berry forming the basis of Tabasco 
sauce; it can be found in a wild state just after you cross the 
Nueces, going south, and from that on no jungle is without it ; the 
bush is of the same general size and shape as one of our rosebushes, 


' In her interesting and charming work, Zife in Mexico (London, 1843), Ma- 
dame Calderon de la Barca has much to say in regard to a drink called “ chia,” 
which possibly is the same with “chié.” But unfortunately she leaves much to 
be inferred. She speaks of the crowds in the city of Mexico who “ were quench- 
ing their thirst with orgeat, chia, lemonade, or pulque,” and says that chia is “a 
drink made of the seed of the plant of that name ” (page 110). See again on page 
228. Again, on page 292, it is alluded to as one of the drinks used for cooling pur- 
poses in very warm weather: “ Booths, with ices and chia, were erected all down 
the lane leading from the church.” Life in Mexico, pages 292 and 295. 
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with foliage light green in color. It is used both in the green and 
ripe, or red, state. 

The Alicéchis, to which many people persist in giving the name 
of Pitahaya, is a cactus, resembling the Biznaga, or Turk’s Head, 
but much smaller, and growing close to the ground; it yields, in the 
early days of summer,a fruit the size of a small plum, green in color, 
filled with fine black seeds; the skin is quite thin. This is generally 
regarded as the most delicious of all the wild fruits. It rivals the 
strawberry or the raspberry in delicacy of flavor and in the gracious- 
ness with which it submits to every mode of treatment. It seems 
to be equally good whether served raw, stewed, in pies and puddings, 
or in ice-cream ; it makes an acceptable addition to juleps and lem- 
onades. 

The Coyotzllo is a small bush, the sweet black berry of which is an 
agreeable food, but if the little seeds be swallowed, paralysis of the 
lower limbs results. 

It is well known that the kernels of the delicious peach, plum, 
almond, and nectarine contain the deadly poison hydrocyanic acid, 
and something of the same nature may be the explanation of this 
peculiarity of the coyotillo. Mr. MacAllan, who was educated at 
Columbia College, New York, and at the University of Virginia, 
stated to me that he had made experiments at his father’s ranch 
(Hidalgo County, on the Rio Grande, Texas), which proves the pop- 
ular belief in regard to the Coyotillo, to be true; it paralyzed the 
hind extremities of goats, sheep, and pigs, upon which he experi- 
mented. 

The Coma is a small, black, or deep blue berry, much like our own 
whortleberry, but dead sweet in taste; it grows on a stunted bush, 
and is ready for use from June to August. 

The Granjeno is a parasitic bush, which entwines itself about a 
tree or larger bush, and grows, whenever possible, in the shape of a 
corkscrew, from the odd shapes often assumed under these condi- 
tions, it is a favorite wood for canes ; the small, pinkish-red berries 
are not unpalatable, but the most that I feel at liberty to say in their 
favor is that they are not poisonous. 

Sunflowers are not, to my knowledge, used as a food by any part 
of the Mexican population claiming an infiltration of Caucasian 
blood, but they are a favorite article of diet with many, if not all 
of the Indian tribes, in both Mexico and the United States. So 
much was this the case, that a quarter of a century ago, or less, 
the Moquis, Apaches, Navajoes, and Pueblos used to plant them; 
under cultivation, the seed-disk attained enormous dimensions; I 
have seen them in the fields of the Moquis and Ava-Supais at least 
a foot in diameter; the seeds, when mixed with corn and ground 
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into a meal, make a cake which is believed to be highly nutri. 
tious.! 

Not only are squashes and watermelons eaten by the Mexicans, 
but the seeds also are utilized as a food in many districts, especially 
by the Indian element. 

The Chapote is the Mexican persimmon ; the tree is small, with a 
smooth, white bark; the fruit, dead sweet to the taste, the size of 
a cherry, black and pulpy. 

Mamé \ooks like a Nellis pear; has a smooth, russet skin, and an 
insipid pulp of firm, creamy, red matter, tasting much like a boiled 
sweet potato, and has a large black kernel. 

The Spanish Bayonet, called Datz/, or sometimes Soto/. The fruit, 
shaped like a banana, has a sweet, rather thick skin, and is filled 
with a mushy pulp, in which are imbedded a great number of black 
seeds, arranged symmetrically about the vertical axis. In Arizona, 
where it fills wide areas, it is much used by the Apaches, and the 
squaws dry it in the sun to keep for winter's use. It has a decidedly 
pleasant taste. The Rio Grande Mexicans do not make much use 
of the fruit, but take the young central shoot and bake it in live 
coals; it is not unlike a watery half-boiled sweet potato in flavor. 
From this same baked shoot they distil a variety of mescal, said by 
experts to be even more soul-destroying than the genuine. 

Mango resembles a yellowish large cucumber. 

Aguacate, or Alligator Pear. So much has been written about this 
that only a word seems to be necessary here. When the custard-like 
pulp is beaten up with egg, oil, vinegar, and spices, it makes a most 
delicious salad, and when sliced seems to be equally good. This 
fruit resembles a pear in shape; is purple in color; the pulp is sweet- 
ish and can be eaten raw. 

The Black Ebony grows all over the country now under discussion ; 
the beans, when in the milk, are highly considered as a vegetable 
when boiled with milk, pepper, and salt ; after becoming hard and 
black a coffee is made of them, but I am in no humor to say much 
in its praise. It has a rather unpleasant, terebinthine taste. 

Acorns, which enter so largely into the dietary of the native tribes 
of the Pacific coast and the interior basin from Utah down to Texas, 
are used, to a slight extent, by the Mexicans of Caucasian deriva- 
tion, and can occasionally be seen in the markets, but hardly in quan- 
tity sufficient to attract attention; allusion to them seems to be 
proper in an article of this kind. 

The Anacahuita, a variety of the dogwood, bears a nut highly rel- 
ished by pigs and goats, and used, to some extent, by the Mexicans; 
it is light-greenish in color, and grows in clusters. 


1 Francis Parkman (Pioneers of France in the New World) says that the 
Indians of Canada made a hair-oil from the seeds of the sunflower. 
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The Frijole, or Mexican Bean, of both red and black varieties, is a 
plant indigenous to this continent, but all American readers are now 
so well acquainted with it, that reference only seems to be neces- 
sary; it is by far the most toothsome of all the pulse, and is cooked 
by the Mexicans in a half dozen different ways ; stewed or boiled to 
a pulpy paste, it appears at almost every meal, and well deserves its 
title of ‘“‘ El plato nacional,” the national dish. 

There is another plant called “ Frijol,” which attains the dimen- 
sions of a tall bush ; the long, thick pods are stewed in milk or water 
and eaten like the true bean. Some specimens which I sent to Pro- 
fessor Otis T. Mason, of the United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were identified by Mr. George Vasey as the Canivalia 
obtusifolta. 

Guadalupan is a plant which I have never personally tried; I re- 
late only what others have told me. In appearance, as I saw it first, 
growing at the Rancho “ La Grulla,” Starr County, Texas, in 1891, 
it is of the size of a rosebush, with a bright red, pulpy fruit. 

Of the Mesca/, I have written so much, at so many different times, 
that I may well be excused from adding another line upon the sub- 
ject. Those who wish to learn more than is here related may con- 
sult the pages of the “ Anthropologist”’ for the month of January, 
1893, ““On the Border with Crook,” “An Apache Campaign,” and 
other writings. 

As a food, it has for centuries been in high repute among the no- 
madic tribes depredating along the northern border of Mexico. Dr. 
Gustav Bruhl has identified the word “chichimec” as a compound 
of two words, meaning “mescal eaters,” which would do something 
in the way of demonstrating that the wild tribes included under that 
designation, from whom the Aztecs, and after them the Spaniards, 
suffered so much, were of the same general type as our Apaches, 
Navajoes, and Comanches. 

The Apaches used to make regular pits or ovens of heated stones, 
covered with earth, in which the stalk and leaves of the mescal were 
buried for three days, and when then taken out yielded a sweet, pal- 
atable, and nourishing but slightly laxative food. The laxative qual- 
ity is accounted for readily, the Mescal, like its big brother, the 
Maguey, being a member of the Aloe family. 

When these cooked leaves are bruised and allowed to ferment, a 
fiery liquor can be distilled from the mass, although the same result 
is obtained in another way by collecting the juice from the pit left 
after extracting the central shoot, allowing that “miel” or juice to 
ferment, and then distilling. 

The whole process, as described by me among the Tarascoes of 


southwestern Mexico, was so crude that it opened my mind to the 
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suggestion that distillation was a primitive art, and must have been 
known to the aborigines of Mexico prior to the coming of the Euro- 
peans. The grated root of this plant is also used as food. 

A North American who has never traversed the vast areas cov- 
ered by the Mescal and the Maguey in the wild state, cannot com- 
prehend how valuable they were, and are, to the people as a source 
of food supply. Besides this, the central shoot was utilized as a 
lance-shaft, or was used to form the side walls of huts, while the 
leaves made a fair to middling good thatch, and the strong thorn at 
the end of a leaf, with the attached filament, served the Apache 
squaw, or warrior on the trail, with a substitute for needle and 
thread. Of the central shoot of the Mescal the Apaches made their 
fiddles. 

The Zomato, in the wild state, is not very much bigger than a 
cherry, but in both green and red state is made to enter into salads 
and sauces of all kinds. It is also dried in the sun. 

The Aiznaga, or Turk’s Head Cactus, cut in small, slender strips, 
and boiled for several hours in syrup, makes a candy of which the 
people are very fond and which is on sale at every street corner, in 
almost every town. 

Chicharrones are a variety of peas, and need no description. 

The Mesquite has been recognized as a food of the American 
aborigines ever since the Spaniard Alarcon ascended the Rio Colo- 
rado, in 1541; the form of the loaf of bread made from its meal re- 
mains the same among the Apaches to-day as it was when he wrote 
his notes. Some of the tribes, the Pimas, Opatas, Papagoes, and 
others, used to make a kind of effervescent beer from the beans, but 
this does not seem to be much in demand of late years. 

There are two varieties of the Mezquite; that with the screw pod, 
which grows only in the valley of the Colorado, and that with the 
flat pod, of more extended distribution. Both are palatable, and are 
very fattening to horses and other live stock. 

These are the American representatives of the Acacia family, and 
the gum exuded from the trunk equals the best gum arabic. 

Guayacan (lignum vitz), lechuguilla, and amole are spoken of 
here, not as foods, but as important aids in the Mexican household 
economy ; their powdered roots are detersive, and supply the place 
of soap, and possess the valuable peculiarity of not shrinking flan- 
nel; they make a good dentifrice and a fine hair wash. The use of 
the Guayacan root is avoided, when possible, because it burns the 
hands. 

Onions grow wild in parts of Mexico, as they do everywhere in the 
great West of our country; they are, however, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, much more plentiful in the extended plains near the Yel- 
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lowstone than they are in the regions farther to the south. In size 
they are very diminutive, not much bigger than a cherry, and very 
pungent. When General George Crook made his celebrated “ Star- 
vation March” down from the Yellowstone to the Niobrara, in 1876, 
his officers and men were glad to discover patches of these onions, 
which furnished a most agreeable addition to the stews made of the 
horse meat captured from the hostile savages. 

Of the Sauco, or elderberry, I have not much to say beyond the 
fact that it is edible. 

The Zejocote, or bud of the wild rose, is eaten by Indians and 
Mexicans, and is on sale in the markets. 

The Grape may be regarded either as a wild fruit or as one of the 
cultivated sort ; when Spanish missionaries and explorers first pene- 
trated into Northern Coahuila and Chihuahua, they were surprised 
by the luxuriant growth and fine flavor of the wild grape, and one 
locality, Parras, in Coahuila, derives its name from this fact. Here 
for more than two hundred years has been made a wine which is 
highly considered by the Mexicans, and has a taste intermediate 
between that of port and sherry, with a decided body. 

This district, as well as its close neighbor, E] Paso, or, as it is now 
styled, Ciudad Juarez, in Chihuahua, is noted for its crop of fruits 
of all kinds; the El] Paso grapes and onions have no superior any- 
where in the world, but of course I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that these are the wild varieties. In all likelihood, after 
it was learned that these two localities, Parras and El Paso, were 
naturally well adapted for viticulture, the Spaniards brought over 
cuttings from Xeres and the Madeira and Canary Islands. 

The Socoyonostre is a variety of cactus much appreciated for its 
juice, which makes an especially good candy; the Mexicans, particu- 
larly those living well towards the centre of the republic, say that 
this is the best kind of cactus candy, but, so far as I could deter- 
mine from the taste, it is no better than the biznaga, perhaps not 
quite so good. 

In the beginning of this article, it was shown that the Mexicans 
of the Rio Grande Valley improperly applied the name Pitahaya to the 
cactus, which should be known as the Alicéchis, and which yields a 
fruit of surpassing sweetness and delicacy. The true Pitahaya is 
the Candelabrum, the Organ, the Giant, or the Saguara cactus of 
various writers ; it has sometimes been called the umbrella cactus. 
There are two varieties: that growing in Arizona attains a height 
of from twenty-five to thirty-five feet, although, in extreme cases, 
the height has been put at as much as fifty-five feet, as deter- 
mined by myself and other officers who measured one by its shadow 
near old Camp McDowell, Arizona, in 1870. 
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The difference between the two varieties is very slight ; each 
shows in cross-section a number of ribs arranged at equal distances 
around the vertical axis of the stems or arms, the intermediate 
spaces being filled with a watery, stringy pith, the whole encased in 
a thick green skin, bristling with curvated spines. 

From rib to rib, in the Arizona variety, the skin bulges outward, 
or assumes a convex surface, but in the variety found more to the 
south, in the Mexican States of Michoacan and Guadalajara, this 
same surface is concave. 

The fruit, which grows at the very top of the high branches, is a 
big pear-shaped greenish pod, which, opening at the time of ripe- 
ness, discloses an interior filled with a ruby red pulp, in which are 
many tiny black seeds. The ripening of the pitahaya in Arizona used 
to be the signal for the arrival of great flocks of chattering birds, 
which fought for the rich spoil of the fruit, and of the downcoming 
from the mountains of bands of Apache Indians, who gathered the 
dainty feast and at the same time made war upon their hereditary 
enemies, the Pimas and Papagoes. 

My first trip with Apache Indians was to assist them in a hunt 
for several jars of the preserve which their squaws knew how to 
make by boiling down this pulp of the pitahaya; in the present 
instance it had been necessary to hurry up matters and bury the 
jars containing the preserve, as a large war-party of Pimas had dis- 
covered the presence of the Apaches in the Pima country, and com- 
pelled them to take flight. 

Maguey. jl that has been said of mescal applies to its relative 
the maguey, excepting that when the central stock or shoot of the 
latter is cut out, the cavity made rapidly fills with a very sweet 
juice, which, under the name of “miel” (honey), is sold in all the 
market-places of Mexico. 

Corn should be discussed under the title of cooked foods ; the shucks 
carefully dried and rubbed smooth make the favorite wrapping for 
the Mexican cigarrittos. Corn-meal parched with a trifle of “ pe- 
lonce,” or coarse brown sugar, is one of the staple Mexican foods. 
Without the sugar, it was in use among the Aztecs. A similar 
preparation of parched wheat is called “atole.’”” The nourishing 
properties of both these have been highly praised by writers who 
knew little about them. I had once to live on pinole for three days, 
and have never been able to arouse myself to enthusiasm over it. 

Strawberries grow wild in the mountains, and are also carefully 
cultivated ; in the neighborhood of Celaya and Queretaro they yield 
all the year round, or almost all the year, and a trade of some 
importance is springing up with the American cities to the north. 
The Mexican strawberry, as a rule, is of extremely delicious flavor, 
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and growers have not fallen into our error of sacrificing taste and 
aroma to size and color. 

Mangostins seem to be a variety of the mangoes. 

Ciruela. Under the name of plum, one finds in the neighborhood 
of Toluca, Mexico, and in other places, a fruit which possesses very 
little merit, although not bad to the taste. It is yellow in color, of 
size of an egg, with a large stone inside. 

Plums. The true plum, the same as that with which we are 
familiar in the United States, can be found in the vicinity of Li- 
nares and other small cities along “the Tampico Route,” in Morelia 
and other places. The climate and soil of Mexico and Texas would 
seem to be very well adapted to the cultivation of the prune and the 
green gage, but no great amount of attention has thus far been paid 
to them. 

Cocoanuts. Very few of these grow in the region which I am de- 
scribing in this article ; they do grow in Morelia, and in the country 
not far from Tampico, from which places they find their way on rail- 
road trains and by wagon transportation to points farther inland 
and farther to the north, but without offering any peculiarities worth 
mentioning. 

Sicamas. These are also called Xicamas de Agua; they look 
like a ruta baga; after being skinned they can be eaten raw, but 
should be followed by a drink of mescal to ward off chills and fever. 


Having attempted to lay before my readers a list of the more 
prominent articles of food which attracted my attention while serv- 
ing in this southern border country, it may not be amiss to venture 
upon a few references to the modes of preparing them which are pe- 
culiar to the people, beginning with those presented for sale at every 
street corner, and advancing from those to the supposedly more 
elaborate collations of the various “fondas,” and the confessedly 
more cleanly and tempting refreshments offered in the hospitality of 
private houses. 

The abominations of Mexican cookery have been for years a 
favorite theme with travelers rushing hastily through the republic, 
and pages have been filled with growls at the wretchedness and 
inadequacy of the accommodations offered in the hotels and restau- 
rants. 

I certainly have no desire to appear as the champion of the Mexi-. 
can hotel, be its guise or its title what it may; not even when, as 
was the case with a small affair at which I was obliged to put up 
near Queretaro, it may be under the patronage of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe, whose picture hung in the “ zaguan ” or main hall. 

Neither shall I rush impetuously to the defence of Mexican cook- 
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ery in the abstract, or in its entirety; as a general rule, there is an 
appalling liberality in the matter of garlic, a recklessness in the use 
of the chile colorado or chile verde, and an indifference to the exist- 
ence of dirt and grease, which will find no apology in these pages. 

These drawbacks are attributable directly to the illiteracy of the 
poorer classes, from which the cooks are drawn, and to some extent 
to depravity of taste due to long usage. 

Once, when I had strongly urged upon a landlady in Camargo 
that the presence of garlic was inexpressibly repugnant to me at 
all times, she promised implicit obedience in the preparation of the 
dinner ordered for myself and friends, but when it appeared upon 
the table, “ajo’’ seemed to be the main feature of every dish. 

Perhaps my temper got the better of my judgment, and led me to 
hasty expressions, which I would now gladly recall ; but Sefiora Or- 
nelas remained imperturbable. “Caramba!” she exclaimed, “one 
must have some garlic !”’ 

But after all these disagreeable features have been conceded, there 
remain not a few excellences in Mexican cookery which occupy 
pleasant niches in the memory, and are deserving of preservation 
and imitation. 

I will go farther than this, and say that the natural aptitude of the 
Mexicans in the culinary art is so pronounced, that I think it would 
be a wise policy for the general or state governments of that 
country to institute cooking-schools, and instruct classes in the 
chemistry and preservation of foods, with a view to aiding in the 
future establishment of factories for the canning of fruits, meats, 
and vegetables, or the making of the delicious “cajetes,” “almi- 
bares,” and “ jaleatines,’’ which will be referred to in other pages of 
this paper. 

In justice to the cooks of Mexico, we should also remember that 
they are hampered by lack of proper utensils ; as a general thing, 
food is prepared with a minimum of appliances, and the modest 
array of pots, pans, and kettles to be seen even in very well to do 
“fondas” and private houses throughout the republic would empty 
half the establishments of New York of their servants without a 
moment’s warning. 

A cazuela (stew-pan) or two, an asador (spit), a cucharron, or ladle, 
a tenedor, or big fork, a bundle of twigs for stirring atole, one or two 
bricks upon which to support a pan, and perhaps, but only in the 
case of families of some social pretensions, a ornito or Dutch oven, 
and you have the sum and substance of the paraphernalia of the 
Mexican kitchen. 

Even in the most opulent houses in the City of Mexico itself, 
stoves and ranges are unheard of, their place being supplied by an 
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architectural contrivance of brick, arranged for burning charcoal, 
the draught being regulated by an energetic use of a fan of feathers 
in the hands of a sweltering cook. 

This was the cooking-stove of the Romans, although sheet iron 
boxes exhumed from Herculaneum and Pompeii are to be seen in 
the Museum of Naples. 

The Mexican is tenacious of old usages; this because he is the 
descendant of five different races, each in its way conservative of all 
that had been handed down from its ancestors ; these races, it needs 
no words to show, were the Roman, the Teuton, the Arab, the Celt, 
and the Aztec. 

From no source did I receive greater help or encouragement in 
the preparation of this article than from the ladies of Mexico and 
southern Texas whom it was my great good fortune to meet; I 
found them eager to impart information, ready to concede deficien- 
cies, anxious for the introduction of accessories of which they have 
heard more than most Americans would imagine, and possessed in 
an eminent degree of that true home spirit which impels every lady 
to the desire of becoming a “ laf-dig,’”’ lady, or loaf-divider. 

He who has “nosed around” Mexican towns, as I have, without 
guide-book, and generally without a companion, is sure to yield to 
the temptation of indulging in historical retrospection and con- 
juring up in memory those centuries when the Spaniard was essen- 
tially the Roman, and the Roman had degenerated into a creature 
of “ panem et circenses.”’ 

Bread and circuses are the mainstays of the Mexican population 
to-day, and no municipality is so poor that it does not attempt to 
provide open air concerts of some kind twice or thrice a week for all 
of its citizens. 

The music is never really bad, and very frequently is as good as 
can be found anywhere, and no words of praise seem to me to be 
excessive for a policy which affords to the poor as well as the rich 
the most refining of all enjoyments, as well as an opportunity of 
coming in contact with one’s neighbors. But to this policy we can- 
not give more than brief reference, and must pass on to describe the 
venders of street foods, who on such occasion throng the streets, 
and afford the traveler, the anthropologist, and the folk-lorist a 
never-ending source of interest and reflection in their wares, their 
usages, and their cries. 

While there were many exceptions to the rule, yet the rule seemed 
to me to be that each street vender confined himself to some par- 
ticular line of goods ; there were those who dealt in candies only, 
while their neighbors hawked cakes of many kinds ; some dispensed 
liquid hospitality, and others again had little portable ovens near their 
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tables, and kept in readiness all sorts of savory compounds of meat, 
eggs, coffee, pastry, and vegetables. 

It will be convenient for our purposes to consider this rule as ab- 
solute, and describe each in its turn. 

Morelia may be selected as the typical Mexican town in this con- 
nection, but all such selections are matters of taste, and I should have 
no cause of complaint or dissent were some reader of these pages, 
experienced in Mexican matters, to take issue with me and defend 
the superior claims of Toluca, Patzcuaro, Chihuahua, Hermosillo, 
Queretaro, San Miguel de Allendo, Celaya, or San Luis Potosi. 

In the streets of Morelia one finds no less than thirty kinds of 
candy carried about by the “dulceros ;”’ this list includes all those 
to be seen in the cities farther to the north, such as San Antonio de 
Bexar in Texas, Laredo in the same state, Matamoros in Tamauli- 
pas, Monterey, Monclova, and Chihuahua. 

The number of cakes seems to go on pari passu with that of the 
candies. The reason for this preéminence in the matter of tooth- 
some confections, as given to me by an intelligent Mexican gentle- 
man whom I met, is that in Morelia and some other cities there were 
in olden days convents of Carmelite nuns, who devoted much atten- 
tion to the making of cakes and candies, and instructed many of the 
young native women in the same art; the same rule would apply 
to the beautiful “drawn work,” or “ perfilada,” for which many of 
these towns are famous; but in each case there is good reason for 
supposing that there was a substratum of native knowledge and 
aptitude upon which to build. 

Included in the list of candies, we can fairly place candied fruits, 
and of these Morelia has to sell delicious candied bananas, apricots, 
figs, oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, pears, apples, and almonds. 

There are also candied slices of Camotes (sweet potatoes) and 
Calabazas, or pumpkins ; and the favorite dzznaga and socoyonostre 
candies are really nothing more or less than candied cactus. 

Then come the candies of the pecan, pzfon, and ground-nut, caca- 
huate, of which mention has already been made. 

In the line of dried fruits sold by these peddlers of small wares, 
we find ‘ortas de higo, a sort of fig paste, not at all bad, the gueso de 
tuna, already fully described, platanos pasados, or dried bananas, 
but none of the dried Spanish bayonet fruit, so often seen among 
the Apaches, and none of the dried tuna itself; dried peaches, 
apples, and quinces are frequent, but rather among the street ven- 
ders of groceries and the small ¢endajones than among the “ dulceros”’ 
proper. The name orejenes (big ears) is commonly bestowed upon 
dried fruit of all kinds, from a supposed resemblance to the human 


ear. 
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Whether it be considered as a candied fruit or a cake by itself, I 
think I should here introduce the name of the chaloupa (sloop) or 
sweet potato hollowed out in shape of a small boat, fried in syrup 
and filled with a cargo of slices of the same material. It is very 
palatable and much relished by the Mexican muchacho, into whose 
good graces I have on several occasions forced my way by a diplo- 
matic presentation of a mouthful. 

With such an infinitude of material, I may be pardoned for select- 
ing only those things which appear to me to be the most important. 
These are the Carmancilla de leche, a striated cream candy which 
will hold its own with any that can be found farther north. Next 
comes Zorreon de almendra, a nougat of almond, and the Charamusca, 
a kind of sugar taffy, of all three of which, as of the pecan candy, 
my children sent me enthusiastic and appreciative praise from 
Omaha. 

Charamusca is also applied to a cake much resembling our old- 
fashioned horse-cakes or gingerbread. 

Marcasotas are a variety of tea buns, quite good in their way. 
The anise-seeded little cakes of our own tables are known to the 
Mexicans. 

Puches are identical with our doughnuts, and marramos and 
gjarrosca in general resemble our cakes, but I cannot recall exactly 
which ones. 

In the larger cities and towns there are pretentious du/cerias and 
neverias for the sale of sweetmeats of all kinds and of ice-creams. 
In these can be found about the same class of goods to be seen in 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, or St. Louis. The 
prices are reasonable, and every attention is given to patrons ; but for 
me these places possessed only slight attraction, as my desire was to 
watch the doings of the half-clad candy men of the street corners ; so 
beyond acknowledging gratefully that the cream puffs which I found 
in Monterey, the City of Mexico, and other cities, were equal to the 
best anywhere, I will escort my reader back to the company of our 
friend, Don Procopio Ramirez, whom I should say we left dozing at 
the corner of the plaza soothed into a half slumber by the strains 
of the military band, which was rendering “ En Suefio seductor”’ 
while the somnolent Procopio was trying to drive away the buzzing 
flies with a fly-flapper of paper. 

Boys are boys the world over ; those of Mexico are as mischievous 
as any, and a band of them, promenading restlessly around the 
plaza, listening to the music, soon espies the unfortunate Procopio, 
and is on him in a minute, flinging the greasy caps of unwary com- 
rades in his face, and yelling in his ears the soul-disturbing epithet 
of Cucaruchero! or cockroach breeder, in allusion to the supersti- 
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tion prevalent among the boys of Mexico that all these street candies 
are made for the purpose of raising that domestic insect. 

Don Procopio takes after them with an energy which does him 
great credit, but it is written in the annals of fate that rheumatic 
legs never shall catch the bad boy, and so poor old Procopio soon is 
back at his little table, under the flickering oil lamp, mechanically 
waving his “flapper’’ and droning out his monotonous song : — 


“ Charamusca! Charamusca! Carmencillo de leche! de leche ! 
Torreon de almendra! Almendra! Algo de Fruta! Algo de dulce!” 


When the sun is in the dog-star, when the days seem to be at 
their hottest, little tables are erected everywhere, and old men and 
women, and sometimes young ones too, engage in a lively trade in 
selling every conceivable kind of liquid refreshment. There is the 
inevitable p/gue, smelling much like half-turned buttermilk, but 
cooling, palatable, refreshing, and nutritious. One penny will buy a 
big glassful. Alongside of it comes the pink co/onche or cider of the 
tuna; this is an exceptionally good drink. Then you can buy lem- 
onades, limeades, orangeades, pineappleades, and sometimes a pome- 
granateade, but all made with brown sugar or pelonce, white sugar 
not being any too plentiful in Mexico. The lemonade may be 
colored with rose, and is then called “limonada rosa,” or it may, per- 
chance, have a strawberry or two thrown in just for luck. More 
rarely, you may find fresh milk, of which I saw great quantities 
going by train from Lerma to the markets of the City of Mexico, 
or the acidulous /eche de mantequilla, called jocome in the State 
of Michoacan, and known to us as buttermilk. 

A fair to middling good ginger ale is made in Monterey, but it 
strikes upon the American palate with a peculiar taste, because it is 
nearly all flavored with rose or strawberry. 

In the same city, and in Toluca and Patzcuaro, beer is made which 
as yet is only mediocre in quality ; time will certainly improve it, and 
a great trade be developed, because the Mexicans are very fond of 
beer, and import quantities of it from Germany and Scandinavia ; of 
late years, the American breweries of St. Louis and Milwaukee 
have had things all their own way, and send down train loads of 
their bottled product which commands a ready sale, despite the 
duty. Indeed, in the States of Sonora and Nuevo Leon I have seen 
Mexicans drinking beer for breakfast ; but it is well to remember that 
the Mexican custom is much like that of the French in the matter of 
breakfast, and these people were travelling. 

In the extravagant use of all these lemonade and other “ades,” 
the Mexicans reveal the Moorish strain in their blood, and this is 
still further shown by the variety of orchatas (orgeats), which, of 
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course, are not of American origin. Orchatas are made of the seeds 
of the melon, when those of the almond are not obtainable, and 
flavored with anything that suits the taste; they are pleasant and 
cooling and sold in great quantities, especially on such occasions as 
“La noche del Grito” (15th-16th of September), in the City of 
Mexico. 

If one be not satisfied with these mild beverages, or with the 
honey water of the maguey, (agua de miel), he can enter the near- 
est pulgueria or cantina, and drink to his heart’s content of pulque 
itself, or the more alcoholic mescal, of the brands ‘‘ Legitimo Baca- 
nora,” “ Legitimo San Carlos,” “ Legitimo Apam,” all the while gaz- 
ing upon the walls covered with highly colored representations of 
the Sacred Heart, the Good Shepherd, and other holy subjects, this 
being a perpetuation of the custom introduced by pious friars in the 
early days immediately succeeding the Conquest, the idea being that 
the sight of these sacred themes would distract the liquor-inflamed 
mind from thoughts of strife and blood. 

Pulque and mescal are often “curado” or flavored with juice of 
the strawberry, pineapple, or orange, and with the peel of the last 
and of lemon; sometimes with the juice of pomegranate. 

As I have shown in a paper on the Rio Grande, published in the 
“ Anthropologist’ of Washington, the mescal is adulterated with 
lime-water, a practice which was sternly prohibited by the Emperor 
Charles V. as far back as 1528. 

The mescal ‘curado” with the orange peel and lemon is very 
palatable, and loses much of its fiery taste, which is also diminished 
by the curious Mexican custom of placing a pinch of salt upon the 
tongue before swallowing the draught of liquor. In all the can¢z- 
nas in Sonora, Guadalajara, and Michoacan the proprietor of the 
cantina offers to each patron a scoopful of salt to use with his 
drink. 

On the streets in the towns one can see conveyances passing from 
point to point loaded with pigskins filled with pulque or mescal ; at 
times, bladders are used for the same purpose. A good-sized pig- 
skin will hold from twenty-five to thirty gallons. 

Very little American whiskey is to be found, and that nearly al- 
ways of the poorest quality and heavily adulterated ; but there are 
the heavy native wine of Parras, already mentioned, the “aguardi- 
ente de cafia,’’ or sugar rum, and the “ aguardiente de uva,” or color- 
less grape brandy, also of Parras, and the fearful, fiery Catalan. The 
last had better be avoided. 

French brandy, none too good, is on sale in many places, but it is 
not deserving of much attention, excepting in Matamoros, where it 
can always be found of excellent quality. 
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Mexicans of wealth are extremely fond of liqueurs, and many are 
in use among them which are unknown to Americans ; among them 
may be mentioned “ Créme de Rose,” “ Dessertine,” “Créme de 
Menthe,” “Créme de Nougat,” and the Arabian liqueur prepared 
from wormwood, called “ Byrrh.”’ 

In the centre of the plaza — that is to say of the principal plaza, if 
there be more than one, in a Mexican town — can always be seen rows 
of tables set out with some care, lighted with rather dingy oil lamps, 
and provided with hot coffee, hot chocolate, excellent bread, and 
many dishes, hot or cold, which are retailed in liberal portions at a 
moderate price ; so moderate, indeed, that during the hotter months 
these tables serve all the purposes of the “trattoria” of Venice, and 
supply to families excellent food, already cooked, at prices which 
make it cheaper to patronize them than to depend upon servants. 

Few tourists can have forgotten the “chile stands” of San Anto- 
nio, Texas, once a most interesting feature of the life of that charm- 
ing city, but abolished within the past two or three years in deference 
to the “ progressive”’ spirit of certain councilmen. 

At these one was always tolerably sure of getting a cup of excel- 
lent hot coffee, or one of equally good chocolate, for the making of 
which the Mexicans are deservedly famous ; tea, strange to relate, 
was never to ve had, and milk only infrequently. 

But “chile con carne,” “ tamales,” “tortillas,” ‘chile rellenos,” 
“ huevos revultos,”’ “lengua lampreada,” many other kinds of “ pu- 
cheros” and “ ollas,”’ with leathery cheese, burning peppers, stewed 
tomatoes, and many other items too numerous to mention at this 
time, were always on sale. 

The farther to the south one went, the more elaborate was the 
spread to be noted on these street tables, until at or near San Luis 
Potosi it might be called a banquet for the poor. 

I may save time and space by condensing my remarks and refer- 
ring to what my note-books relate of the display upon the Grand 
Plaza of the City of Mexico, during the great national festa of Sep- 
tember 15th and 16th, 1891. 

It may be well to say that on this particular night of the year the 
fullest liberty is given to the boys and young men to make all the 
noise they wish, and a more conscientious discharge of a semi-con- 
stitutional privilege it has never been my fortune to witness. The 
walls of the public buildings seemed about to crack with the din of 
horns, the shrieks of muchachos, the howls of sandal-shod Indians 
saturated with pulque, and the cries of the men and women at the 
stands, imploring passers-by —I should not say passers-by, because 
no one could pass by, the jam being so fearful, but let us say stand- 
ers-by — to walk right up and buy their wares. 
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“Do you not hear me? I am selling the best pulque in the 
republic of Mexico, and it is only a centavo a glass; come right up 
and taste it.” 

“This mescal comes from Apam ; you ’ll never drink any other if 
you once try this.” 

“ Arroz con leche! Arroz con leche!” 

“Nieve! Nieve! para regalarse!” 

“ Algo de Dulce! - Algo de Fruta!” 

“Charamusca! Charamusca! Carmencillo de leche! Torreon 
de almendra!” 

“ Agua fresca!”’ 

“ Limonada rosa!” 

And a thousand other yells, cat-calls, shrieks, whistles, snorts, 
blowing on horns, ringing of bells, and other diabolical noises which 
the small boy the world over can be relied upon to furnish if he be 
given half a chance. 

To come to the tables or stands : they were loaded with chocolate, 
coffee, agua de miel, pulque, mescal, orchatas of several kinds, all 
the lemon and other “‘ades”’ already described, as well as all the 
cakes and candies, chile con carne, tamales, tortillas, fresh bread, 
rolls, cheese, fruits, sandwiches of all kinds, spare-ribs, stewed kid- 
neys, stewed heart, fried liver, pork chops, hogs’ head cheese, salad of 
the aguacate, and another salad made of boiled potatoes, sliced, with 
shredded ham, lettuce, beets, and sardines. There were enchiladas, 
chaloupas, fried chicken, cold turkey, and I dare not say what else ; 
there were so many things on exhibition, the sight became bewil- 
dered. 

There was arroz con leche, or rice stewed to a pulp in rich milk, of 
which the Mexicans never seem to become tired ; it is sold in little 
cups as custard, made into pies and cakes, and also without any addi- 
tion at all; I found it very agreeable in all its forms, and I believe 
it to be a most nourishing food. 

Sausages are very much in favor in Mexico ; they are possibly the 
only “survival” now discernible of the Teutonic part of the lineage 
of the Mexican people. They bear names differing according to 
some peculiarity of shape or composition ; the “longaniza” is the 
long thin variety most resembling our own “link” sausage; the 
“chorrizo ” sells in largest quantity ; it is made by boiling pork in 
strong vinegar, and then chopping it up with chile colorado and 
onions. 

Chile con carne is meat prepared in a savory stew with chile colo- 
rado, tomato, grease, and generally, although not always, with gar- 
lic. Chile sauce is a sauce made of chile colorado, tomato, and lard. 
Chilchipin sauce is made on the same general principle. 
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Enchiladas are practically corn fritters allowed to simmer for a 
moment in chile sauce, and then served hot with a sprinkling of 
grated cheese and onion. 

Tamales, a dish derived from the Aztecs, are croquettes of beef or 
chicken boiled in corn-husks. 

Tortillas, as is well known, are corn cakes prepared by soaking 
maize in lime-water until the outer skin comes off, and then rubbing 
the softened kernels to a paste on a “ metate”’ or stone mill.! 

Puchero is a stew of any kind ; it resembles an “olla;”’ when made 
of tripe, it is called by the name “ menudo.” 

Boiled squash is sold and eaten seeds and all, just as is the case 
among the Yumas and Cocopahs of Lower California. 

Huevos revueltos are eggs fried on both sides, and served with 
chile sauce. 

Cabra lampreada and “lengua lampreada”’ are goat meat or tongue 
fried in egg. 

Frijoles, it goes without saying, appear on every one of these 
tables. 

The Mexicans have very excellent taste in the matter of pre- 
serves ; several cities, notably Celaya and Morelia, make great quan- 
tities of the “cajetes,” or wooden boxes of conserves of guavas, 
quinces, “leche quemado,” and others which, in my opinion, will 
command a good market among the Americans as soon as they 
become acquainted with them. 

In Monterey there are made three or four kinds of preserves such 
as were in vogue in the United States in our grandmothers’ days : 
peaches, quinces, and pears, in glass jars; they are exceedingly 
good. The bread of Mexico is equal to any in the world ; the “ pana- 
derias,” or bakeries, are well patronized, v.-y few families in the 
towns baking their own supply. 

Coffee, in many sections, is made in the original Moorish or 
Arabic manner, as an “extracto,” and in Michoacan, in the coffee 
districts, the servants do not ask you to take coffee, but to take 
“extracto.” This ‘extracto” is kept in glass bottles, and a tea- 
spoonful is enough, when mixed with hot milk, to make a cup of 
palatable coffee. The coffee of Mexico possesses both strength and 
fine flavor. 

Chocolate is usually served with an egg foam on the top of the 


| Among the rustic Mexicans, especially those living in the remoter mountain 
regions, knives, forks, and spoons are dear and scarce; food is generally dipped 
out of the dish with a piece of folded tortilla. The above described custom of 
the rural Mexicans of dipping their tortillas into the dish is certainly Asiatic in 
origin; perhaps our Lord himself knew of it: “And he answered and said unto 
them: it is one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the dish.” Mark xiv. 20. 
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vessel ; this is produced by rapidly revolving between the hands an 
instrument of wood made for that special purpose, and kept on sale 
in the market-places. 

At Gelaya and Morelia can be found a peculiar dish called ja/ea- 
tin, or jelly, made by stewing pigs’ feet in red wine; it is like our 
calves’-foot jelly, and is both cooling and refreshing. 

In the early hours of morning, and especially of Sunday morning, 
a run through the markets of a Mexican town will always be found 
replete with interest and information. 

The more prosperous tradesmen occupy large stalls or booths, but 
the poorer brethren are content with a mat or two upon which to 
spread piles of grapes, oranges, “cardones,’ “ aguacates,’”’ ‘ queso 
de tuna,” and other fruits, vegetables, and table necessaries. 

Each tries to drown the voice of his neighbor; but the Mexican 
men and women coming out to make purchases pass through the 
din apparently unmindful of the bawling of the vociferous coster- 
mongers who surround them on every side, or line the streets along 
which they are to pass. 

“Will you look at me? Here I am throwing away the finest car- 
dones in San Luis; six for five cents!” 

“Perrones! Perrones! [big pears] here, only a medio for six ; 
come up and carry them away!” 

“Don't keep me here all day : I want to go home; I am throwing 
onions, fine, fine onions in the street; I am not selling them; I am 
giving them away!” and much more of like import. 

But suddenly all this tumult was hushed, not a voice was raised, 
and every shouting street vender was kneeling on the stones of the 
street, and most of them with bent heads, devoutly crossing them- 
selves. 

“What is the matter ?”’ I asked of the man nearest me. 

‘““Sefior, do you not see that carriage coming down the street ; it 
contains a padre, who is bearing the last sacrament to a dying 
man.”’ 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” 

“ Ah, no, sefior, I don’t even know where he lives ; but it is some 
pobrecito who is about to die.” 

I confess to having been deeply touched by this proof of the ex- 
istence, in all this fierce struggle for bread, of a bond of common 
humanity, but I was not left much time for indulgence in such re- 
flections ; the carriage, with closed curtains, rolled slowly by, and 
the noise of traffic became worse than ever. 

“Will you never listen to me? Sixteen great big pears for a 
shilling, and the finest cardones and tomatoes thrown in the street ; 
I am not selling, I am giving things away,” etc. 
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Before leaving these street venders, who always possessed a par- 
ticular attraction for me, mention should be made of the “ nevero,” 
or ice-cream man who passes along the streets at certain hours of 
the day selling a palatable ice-cream, in those towns large enough to 
possess ice machines, or in communication by rail with their more 
fortunate neighbors. 

They carry their wares on top of their heads in buckets, which 
are frequently painted in the national colors, green, white, and red. 
This cream is as good as one could expect from frozen milk, which 
is all it usually is; sometimes the maker seeks to enrich it by the 
addition of butter and cinnamon; it is then called “ Amantequil- 
lado,” and is a trial to both palate and stomach. 

Once, in Monterey, a great function was in progress, and elabo- 
rate preparations had been made by all these dealers in street cakes, 
candies, fruits, and other refreshments, but a cold north wind com- 
ing up unexpectedly, with a shower or two of rain, proved a great 
disappointment. However, I was one of those who determined to 
make the effort of getting down to the Plaza Cinco de Mayo, where 
the most of the entertainment was to be held. At the entrance 
stood a “nevero,” who manifested great distress on account of the 
heat of the weather ; he was vigorously mopping his forehead with 
a red bandana, which might have been cleaner without hurting any- 
body’s feelings, and at the same time calling out in a loud tone 
of voice : — 

“Caliente! Caliente! Ah, que caliente hay! Pero aqui ’sta nieve 
tan dulce para resfrescarse, para regalarse !”’ 

(Oh! how hot it is! Oh! how hot it is! But here you have 
sweet ice-cream with which to refresh yourself, with which to regale 
yourself !) 

His language was so emphatic and vociferous, his acting so life- 
like, that like numbers of others I was deluded into believing that 
the weather was indeed hot, and forgetting the “ Norte,” I bought 
cinco centavos’ worth of his compound, and had nearly finished it 
before I realized that I had been duped. 

In my contact with the street peddlers, and the keepers of the 
small stores or tendajones, | became impressed with the wonderful 
fact that the smaller and more insignificant the latter appeared to be 
to my unpracticed eye, the more consequential was the name borne 
upon its sign, because I wish to inform such of my readers as may 
never have had the opportunity to travel among Mexicans, that 
every store and magazine bears a title ; it used to amuse me to see 
that the Store of the Two Hemispheres was probably not over two 
yards square of our measurement, and that the Magazine of the Globe 
was carrying a stock worth not a cent more than twenty-five dollars 
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at the outside ; but one must accept each country as he finds it, and I 
am compelled to say that in the larger cities of Mexico there are 
numbers of finely stocked emporia of different classes of goods. 

The position of clerk in one of these great mercantile establish- 
ments is much in demand, for what reason it would be hard to say, 
excepting that the comparative seclusion of the young women makes 
it somewhat difficult to meet them often, unless one be a special 
attendant in a dry-goods store, in which case conversation is allowed 
to flow unreservedly. 

If the clerk be young, handsome, well-mannered, bright, and of 
good family, it generally takes about four hours for a young lady to 
buy a paper of pins; an intelligent clerk may have a great amount 
of information to impart upon the subject of pins if the intending 
customer have dove-like eyes, a gentle voice, tiny, soft hands, and 
arich old daddy. There are long pins, short pins, black pins, white 
pins, American pins, English pins, French pins, and many other 
varieties, all of which I have heard described at length, but I never 
found it in my heart to grumble at the delay, and always have mur- 
mured, “Bless you, my children, bless you,” leaving the more ear- 
nest expressions of disapproval to the cross old “ duefias,” for whom 
my antagonism dates back to the days when I was a lieutenant in 
Arizona, ever so many years ago. 

Sometimes one will enter into a gorgeous establishment and feel 
a vague sensation of distrust at seeing some such firm name as 
that of “Patricio O’Dowd Hijos” (Patrick O’Dowd’s Sons, Mon- 
terey). 

The original Patrick has long since been gathered to his fathers, 
but his prosperous business is energetically carried on by descend- 
ants of decidedly Castilian appearance, whose only sign of a Celtic 
derivation lies in their name. And so with the banking firms of 
MacManus in Chihuahua, and Milmo in Monterey, or MacElroy in 
Tamaulipas, founded by enterprising, intelligent, quick-witted Irish 
and Scotch ancestors, who married among the natives and left influ- 
ential families behind them. 

In all these mercantile establishments there is the singular cus- 
tom of ge/on, which apparently counterbalances any attempt at over- 
charging on the part of the proprietors. When you become a 
regular customer, a tiny tin cylinder is provided and hung up in the 
store in full view of everybody, marked with your name and number. 
Every time that you make a purchase, a bean is dropped down into 
the cylinder, and at stated times these are all counted, and for every 
sixteen or eighteen, depending upon the commercial generosity of 
the firm, you are allowed six cents in money or goods. 


This custom must be one of great antiquity ; the word “pelon” 
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means a stone, or other crude weight, with which in Spain it was in 
ancient days customary to balance the scales used in the markets. 

Under the name of “l’agniappe,” the very same thing exists 
among the Creole French in Louisiana. Perhaps the Romans had 
in their “ bonus’”’ a custcm of similar import. 

Once a week the beggars, the lame, blind, deaf and dumb, take 
possession of Mexican stores ; there being very little, if any, organ- 
ized charity in the republic, such a system is undoubtedly as good 
as any that could be devised. The merchants good-naturedly sub- 
mit to the tax, and an employee doles out to each mendicant the 
“ limosnita ” determined upon in his case. 

But I was astonished and amused one day, after listening to a 
beggar’s whine : — 

“ Limosnita, sefiores, limosnita, por el amor de Dios, y de Nuestra 
Santa Madre, Maria Santissima, siempre Virgen, concebida sin pe- 
cado, madre de Dios, y de los santos Apostolos Pedro y Paulo, y 
Santo Tomas, San Buenaventura, San Antonio de Padua y San 
Juan de Dios. Dios se lo pague, sefiores,’’ etc., and so on to the end 
of the recitation, which is always carefully committed to memory by 
the suppliant. 

(“ Alms, just a trifle of alms, gentlemen, for the love of God, and 
of Our Blessed Mother, Mary, Most Holy, ever Virgin, conceived 
without sin, Mother of God, and of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and Saint Thomas, Saint Buenaventura, Saint Anthony of 
Padua, and Saint John of God,” etc.) 

“Get out of here, you scoundrel,” shouted the irate proprietor. 
“Get out of here, and go where you belong ; you get your alms over 
at Samaniego’s.”’ 


From the Mexican restaurant to the Mexican home is only a step, 
but a big step. There may not be such a great difference in the 
dishes served or in the manner of cooking, but a Mexican home pre- 
sents a warm-hearted hospitality which he who has once been fortu- 
nate enough to encounter finds hard to forget. While much could 
be written upon this part of the subject, there are reasons why much 
must be left unsaid for fear of wounding the sensibilities of people 
whose homes have been visited. Then much that might properly be 
said here has been anticipated in the earlier paragraphs, such as 
those which treat of the stoves and kitchen furniture, as well as the 
character of the bread to be found on all Mexican tables. 

The Mexican housewife does not copy the extravagant habits of her 
sister to the north of the Rio Grande; all nations belonging wholly 
or in part to the so-called Latin stock adhere to the one plan of food 
supply for domestic purposes. Only the amount needed for each 
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day’s use is purchased at one time, and very generally just the 
quantity required for the particular meal; in Teutonic or Northern 
nations, on the contrary, there is a more apparent tendency to pur- 
chase supplies in gross and lay them aside for a rainy day. But 
Italy, France, Spain, and Mexico never have a rainy day ; theirs are 
the lands of perpetual sunshine; they have little, if any ice; and 
not being possessed of means of preserving food for more than a 
a few hours, buy exactly what is needed for the occasion. With 
Northern nations, the reverse obtains: snow and ice and cold may 
be looked for at any time after winter has once begun. Food if 
bought can be preserved indefinitely, and unnecessary journeying to 
and fro avoided. So, our prudent little Mexican housewife sends 
her “ Maria” or “ Manuela” to buy in the plaza or from a passing 
vender a small bunch of fresh onions, tomatoes, and parsnips, with 
a diminutive slice of pumpkin and one of cabbage; all of which will 
cost her five centavos. This would be the duplicate of the pack- 
age which I bought in Monterey, greatly to the surprise of the 
dealer, who could not altogether make out what a man wanted with 
such things. Or, she may do as I did in San Luis Potosi and buy 
for six cents a small-sized collection embracing juicy, sweet, scarlet 
tunas, with one or more each of chirimoyas, bananas, figs, apples, 
oranges, grapes, and mangoes, with a small slice of “queso de tuna.” 
But when she sends out for meat, she will scarcely be so fortunate ; 
it is true that she may be offered a choice of ham, goat, kid, sheep, 
beef, or hog meat, but it will be butchered in a way that will scarcely 
commend it even to an Apache Indian. The Mexican butcher is 
generally a fraud, a delusion, and a snare. He worries himself very 
little about questions of roasts, joints, and chops, but boldly cuts his 
meat in a manner to suit himself. ‘This piece you can have for a 
medio ; that one will cost you a real, and that lomo will come to 
two reales.” In the outlying districts beef is very frequently used 
as “carne seca,” or jerked, a form which is far from agreeable to 
the American palate. Four and one half pounds of lean, fresh meat, 
free from bone, will make one pound of “carne seca,” which has 
about as much taste as an equal bulk of shavings dipped in bullocks’ 
blood. 

Most of the dishes to be found on the tables of private families 
resemble our own sufficiently well to pass without special: descrip- 
tion ; where there has been a difference, it has been indicated in the 
reference to foods on sale in the streets and plazas. 

Some of the Mexicans have four meals daily, somewhat in the 
French style; there is a desayuno or early breakfast of strong coffee 
and rolls, or sweetened bread ; the more elaborate almuerzo, which 
is a full meat breakfast at noon, after which follows the afternoon 
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siesta ; then merienda or collacion at about five in the evening, con, 
sisting of chocolate, sweet cakes, and milk, and the cena at 8.30 or 
9 Pp. M., in which figure chile con carne, frijoles, tortillas, cabbage 
(soup made with onions and tomatoes), cheese, preserved peaches, 
guavas, quinces, or tunas, and black coffee. 

At a fashionable wedding in Saltillo, Mexico, which I witnessed 
in company with my friend, Captain Francis Hardie, in 1891, there 
was a very unique procession of servants bearing to the house of the 
bride great platters upon which were chickens and ducks, roasted, 
but with the heads replaced and gilded, and decidedly barbaric and 
Oriental in their magnificence. At the wedding of the beautiful Miss 
Varrios and Mr. Yturri, in Laredo, the banquet, served in the open 
air, under canvas sheeting, was very much in the style of such things 
in the United States. There were cold dishes of turkey, chicken, 
ham, fried oysters and fish from the Gulf of Mexico, salads, fruits 
and vegetables of several kinds, cakes of a dozen kinds, rolls, bread, 
coffee, chocolate, sherry, claret, brandy, whiskey punch, champagne, 
and cigars. The bride very graciously sent for all the gentlemen who 
approached in single file and were made the recipients of rosebuds 
from the bridal bouquet. In the cathedral, the groom, at the words 
“With all my worldly goods I do thee endow,” presented his bride 
with thirteen coins, in memory, so the local Solons assured us, of 
the twelve Apostles and their Master, but this is not so; the cus- 
tom, called by a word of Arabic derivation the “ jarras,” came into 
Spain with the Moors, and is still known in Algeria and Morocco, as 
I find stated by an English writer in a late number of “ All the Year 
Round.” 

The above will, no doubt, give a fairly clear idea of the foods 
and culinary methods of the Mexican people and the Americans liv- 
ing nearest to them; much more might be added, but it would be 
in the nature of surplusage. There remain to be described only two 
or three dishes which are peculiar to the country and somewhat dif- 
ferent from those to be found in the United States. One is made of 
chicken, first parboiled and then roasted and stuffed with chopped 
onion, chile, tomatoes, and seeded raisins. Another is a salad of 
cucumbers sliced very thin and served with an Italian dressing to 
which are added hard boiled eggs, chile, a pinch of curry, and some 
chopped onion. This salad may have been introduced from the 
Creole portion of Louisiana. During the holy season of Christmas, 
the women on the Rio Grande make the “ bufiuelos,” a fritter or fried 
pancake, moulded into form on the cook’s knee ; in “ The Medicine- 
Men of the Apache,” in volume ix. Annual Report of Bureau of 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, I made an attempt to demon- 
strate the identity of this cake with the “ Crispillz” of the Normans 
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and Romans, as described by Ducange in his “Glossarium.”” Some- 
thing of the same sort is still prepared among the Algerians, but 
without regard to seasons.! 

To make this article perfectly complete, there should be added 
some few paragraphs descriptive of the great love borne by the Mex- 
icans for birds and flowers, but an elaborate extension of the subject 
would demand too much space. 

There are very few houses in Mexico proper which cannot boast 
of half a dozen cages filled with mocking-birds or some others of the 
feathery tribe, and rarely can one pass through the “zaguan” or 
main entrance hall of a Mexican residence, and not see in the “ pa- 
tio” or inner court more than a dozen different varieties of flowers 
in successful cultivation and bloom. 

The flower market of the City of Mexico will suffer but little, if 
any, in comparison with that of the Madeleine in Paris, or Covent 


' Lack of space must be offered as an apology for failure to refer to various 
game birds which resort in great numbers to portions of Mexican territory: ducks, 
geese, turkeys, quails, doves and “ Chachalacas,” or to fishes which, of the finest 
flavor, throng the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Where, in all the world, for 
example, can one pass in review such a list of delicate fish? All along that gulf 
coast from Tampico, in Mexico, clear to the Capes of Florida, the waters are the 
chosen home of the oyster (Ostion), the shrimp (Cameron), the red snapper) Cor- 
bina), the sheepshead (Sargo), the rock ( Robalo), the croker (Grufiate), and many 
others, not omitting exceptionally large and fat green turtles (which are abundant 
in the estuaries), and frequent catches of the delicious “ pompano,” and the Jew 
fish. The last named is as tender as the most delicate spring chicken. In the 
City of Mexico itself, there is encountered a totally different kind of fish in the 
“ Charrara,” or tiny white fish, which I have seen caught by hundreds in the nets 
of the Tarasco Indians of Lake Patzcuaro, who immediately dry them on rocks in 
the sun, and ship them in crates of matting to the capital; the taste is much like 
that of a sardine. They were a favorite food of Montezuma. 

The banks of the Rio Grande are lined with the soft-shelled tortoise, and its 
waters yield liberally of the “ Piltonte,” or cat-fish, in great demand among pious 
and impious Mexicans of the border states during Lent, when (at least in Holy 
Week) squads of young men start for the river banks at night, marching to the 
music of guitars. Speaking of fishing, the Mexicans are also fishers of men, as I 
had occasion to learn several years since, when a little boy was drowned while 
bathing in the treacherous current of the swollen Bravo del Norte. No trace of his 
body could be found, as his young comrades were too frightened to give a very 
intelligible account of the sad accident. “But why can’t these Gringo Americanos 
get the body of the defuncto?” queried the indignant old Mexican women ; 
“does n’t everybody of any sense know that all you have to do is to get a blessed 
candle, light it, and put it on a shingle, and the shingle will surely float to the 
spot where the boy’s body is, and there remain? Caramba! what stupidity!” 
Well, they did take the candle, light and place it upon a shingle, and the shingle 
did circle around over the concealed whirlpool, which had sucked the little boy 
down into its death-dealing embrace, and his body was recovered and buried, to 
the lasting and triumphant gratification of the “viejas,” who wanted to know 
what the “ Americanos ” had to say to that ? 
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Garden, London; there is always a fine display of Jacqueminots, 
Marshal Neils, tuberoses, mignonettes, pansies, “no me olvides’”’ 
(forget-me-nots), orange blossoms, and other beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, to be had at your own prices. For example, an irreproach- 
able bouquet of all the above flowers made up sells for two bits in 
Mexican money, equivalent to about sixteen cents American. 

The same agreeable exuberance of floral vegetation is manifest in 
Morelia, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, Hermosillo, and nearly every 
other town of any consequence in Mexico, although from the fact 
that Mexican houses are built to inclose the garden or “ patio,” the 
transient visitor to a town may not always promptly see what is to 
be seen of this kind. 

But there are very few towns which do not maintain public flower 
gardens in the main plazas; some of these, notably that of Her- 
mosillo, in Sonora, when I was last there; that of Chihuahua, and 
those of San Luis Potosi, Linares, and many other places, were well 
worthy of imitation ; there were growing maguey, bananas, dates, 
oranges, and lemons, roses, oleanders, jasmins, lilies, and many oth- 
ers.! 

This rule obtains not only in the southern and central parts of the 
republic, but in the extreme northern boundary as well ; the Jagous, 
MacManuses, Leals, Isaguirris, Young-MacAllans, and Biscayas, of 
the Rio Grande valley, make commendable efforts to raise everything 
in the floral line worth raising. In the Biscaya garden, Matamoros, 
I noted pinks, roses, bananas, geraniums, jasmins, oranges, lilies, 
mignonettes, lemons, peaches, grapes, forget-me-nots, tulipans, mag- 
nolias, heliotropes, carnations, and such exquisite flowers, all at their 
best. 

In all that part of Texas where the Mexicans once had settlements 
the same rule holds good, although I am far from attributing it to 
former occupancy solely. 

San Antonio, Houston, Victoria, San Diego, Laredo, Corpus 
Christi, each claims the banner. The “ Battle of Flowers,” in San 
Antonio, held on the first day of May or the last of April, is a sight 
well worth miles of travel to see. All equipages are decorated from 
pole to hind wheel with beautiful buds and foliage ; the horses are 
equally favored, and the ladies and gentlemen driving wear bouton- 
niéres and bouquets, or wreaths or parasols of flowers. It is one of 
the great attractions of Texas. 

Most interesting of all these gardens, to my mind, was the Cactus 


1 Madame Calderon de la Barca alludes to the tenacity with which the Mexi- 
cans adhere to the Aztec custom of using flowers on all occasions, and the deco- 
rating of the church altars with them. See her Life in Mexico, London, 1843, 


page 95. 
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garden of Mrs. Miller, near the Havana ranch, on the Rio Grande, 
in Starr County, Texas. This indefatigable and intelligent lady 
keeps under cultivation no less than seventy-eight different varieties 
of this wonderful family. I was astonished at what she had to show, 
and would certainly enter into a longer relation of all that I there 
noted, did I not know that the more prominent cactologists of the 
United States and Canada are now in correspondence with her. 

The great zone of territory of which I have been trying to make 
a description— from the river Nueces, in Texas, to and below San 
Luis Potosi, in Mexico, about a thousand miles in a direct line from 
north to south — has, until within the past few years, been a sealed 
book to the botanist, the folk-lorist, the anthropologist, and the ex- 
plorer generally, and even with the construction of the International, 
the “ Tampico Route,” the Mexican National, and other lines, much 
remains to be desired in the way of easy communication, and great 
districts can as yet be traversed only by pack-mules, or slow-moving 
“ carretas.” 

There is good reason for believing that within the next two or 
three years further extensions of existing lines, or the construction 
of new ones, will be made a matter of state expediency ; and once 
begun, there is no telling where the work of progress will stop, 
since the more the country is known, the better will it be appreci- 
ated. 

Colonization on a large scale is not to be recommended, except in 
the one case of sericulture, where the superior knowledge of the 
Japanese might be used to excellent advantage. 

Colonies will always be looked upon, in any country, with a good 
deal of suspicion and mistrust. Where they do well, the natives 
feel that they are losing profits which belong to them by the right of 
prior occupation. Where they fail, they become a menace to exist- 
ing institutions. 

Small bands, or small colonies of skilled laborers, will be just what 
Mexico wants. If composed of such trades as that of the carpenter, 
the iron-worker, blacksmith or machinist, the painter, the stone-cut- 
ter and builder, the telegraph operator, the railroad and bridge engi- 
neers, they will enter at once into the nation’s life, as they supply 
exactly what it needs, and if composed, to some extent, of young 
men who will seek wives among the respectable families of the 
neighborhood in which they settle, so much the better. 

Fohn G. Bourke. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.! 


VOL. Il., 1895, LOUISIANA FOLK-TALES. 


II. 


THE second volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society contains twenty-seven tales in French Creole dialect and 
English translation, together with fourteen tales in English only. 
The divisions are into Part First, Animal Tales (pp. 3-53), and 
Part Second, Marchen (pp. 57-93), together with an Appendix (pp. 
98-122). 

A considerable part of the interest of negro animal tales, which 
are chiefly derived from Africa, consists in their close correspond- 
ence to variants existing in all countries. A complete study of 
their diffusion is yet to be made. Professor A. Gerber, in this 
Journal (vol. vi. pp. 245-267), in an article entitled “ Uncle Remus 
traced to the Old World,” has offered valuable remarks on the sub- 
ject. 

The Marchen, that is, fairy-tales, come either directly or indirectly 
from Europe. 

The tales are to be considered, also, from a philological point of 
view, as furnishing texts of a curious dialect. In mouths used to 
African speech, French has been singularly modified. An example 
will show the character of the dialect. 

In fois yavait in madame qui té si joli, si joli, qué li té jamin oulé marié. 
Tou cila qui té vini, li té trouvé quichoge pou di. — Oh, toi to trop laide. — 
Oh, toi, to trop piti. Oh, toi, to la bouche trop grand. Enfin chacunne té 
gaingin qui té pas dréte. Asteur ein jou in vaillant michié vini. Li té 
dans in carrosse tout en or, et yavait huite choals blancs qui té apé trainiu 
carrosse la. Li mandé madame la pou marié. Li té jamin oul€. 


The story is that of the beautiful but proud damsel who would 
accept no suitors. Readers will notice the idiom: “She was in a 
carriage all in gold, and she had eight white horses who were after 
drawing her chariot.” 

The price of the book is two dollars. Members of this Society 
can obtain the volume of the publishers, at the trade discount, by 
forwarding to the publishers one dollar and fifty cents. 


1 Louisiana Folk-Tales, in French dialect and English translation, collected and 
edited by Alcée Fortier, D. Lit., Professor of Romance Languages in the Tulane 
University of Louisiana. Boston and New York: Published for the American 
Folk-Lore Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. Pp. xi, 122. 
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THE PORTA MAGICA, ROME? 


WHEN Christina of Sweden entered the city of Rome through the 
Porta del Popolo, on horseback, in the costume of an Amazon, she 
was received by the Papal magnates with great pomp, and created a 
sensation quite in keeping with her eccentric character. 

A short time before this she had abdicated the throne, which she 
had occupied twenty-three years, although only twenty-nine years of 
age, and she had abandoned the religion of her distinguished father, 
Gustavus Adolphus, the northern champion of Protestantism, to em- 
brace that of which the Eternal City was the fountain-head. With 
the exception of occasional visits to the north of Europe, Christina 
spent the remaining thirty-four years of her life in Rome, occupied 
with court intrigues, and with the cultivation of those branches of 
learning for which her masculine education had early given her a 
taste. Her mind was disciplined by contact with men of intellectual 
vigor, and gifted with an excellent memory, she showed aptitude for 
the severer studies of mathematics and the sciences, as well as belles- 
lettres and the fine arts. She made collections of works of art, of 
antiquities, and of rare books in every department of literature, and 
she assembled in her palatial villa the most learned men and witty 
women of the Papal Court. 

In the garden of her villa she gathered poets, essayists, and phi- 
losophers of both sexes, who arrayed themselves in the costumes of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, to imitate the pastoral simplicity of 
Arcadia. One year after her death, this society was formally organ- 
ized as the Arcadian Academy, by Gravina (1690). 

In the large salon of her villa, another group assembled for “ sci- 
entific discourse on all useful and agreeable, erudite and celestial 
subjects.” In this group were the natural philosophers, mathemati- 
cians, astronomers, and naturalists, who later developed into the 
Clementine Academy, instituted on plans drawn up by Jean Justin 
Ciampini. Not only were all the meetings held in Queen Christina’s 
palace, but she was the perpetual president and patron; she chose 
the members, appointed the officers, and drew up the laws which 
governed this unique society. 

Christina’s activity knew no bounds; she kept up correspondence 
with many savants of Europe, including Torricelli, the distinguished 
physicist, Alessandro Marchetti, the poet and astronomer, Dominico 
Cassini, Director of the Astronomical Observatory at Paris, and 
Viviani, the pupil of Galileo; she engaged the services of Vitale 


' Read at a meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, New York Branch, 
November 9, 1894. 
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Giordani and Alfonso Borelli, paying them stipends for making 
researches in science. When the son of Burgomaster Guericke sent 
Christina a copy of the well illustrated folio containing an account 
of experiments on the vacuum conducted in Magdeburg, she replied 
in a gracious and flattering epistle. 


In the seventeenth century, science and philosophy were still en- 
cumbered with false doctrines and superstitious beliefs, which for 
hundreds of years held in bondage even the most enlightened minds. 
Mathematicians gravely discussed the squaring of the circle and per- 
petual motion, and were occupied in calculating future events by 
juggling with Biblical numbers. Astronomers, even while discover- 
ing fundamental laws of the motions of celestial orbs, gained a live- 
lihood by casting horoscopes for the credulous rich, and practising 
astrology in its various phases. Physicians were dosing their un- 
happy patients with nauseous nostrums, and writing treatises on 
sympathetic powders and cures by transplantation. Naturalists dis- 
coursed of salamanders, phoenixes, barnacle geese, apparitions, and 
monsters. Alchemists wasted their means and energy in attempts 
to make a universal solvent, an elixir of life, and to transmute base 
metals into silver and gold. Traditions still lingered of the glories 
of the Gold House of Augustus, Elector of Saxony, and the triumphs 
of alchemy accomplished therein ; memories still survived of the 
transmutation effected before Rudolph II., the Hermes of Germany, 
and his pseudo-scientific court at Prague. Dr. Dee, the Englishman, 
and Sendivogius, the Pole, had terminated their careers of imposture 
but a short time before. 

Although the chemists of this period, Kunckel, Becher, and Hom- 
berg, in Germany, and Lemery in France, were developing a utilita- 
rian science, the philosophy of chemistry was as yet unborn, and the 
mysterious art of alchemy still formed a legitimate portion of polite 
learning. Many eminent persons gave credence to the claims of its 
votaries, — Sir Isaac Newton dabbled in it when a youth, the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, “the Father of Chemistry and Brother to the Earl of 
Cork,” thought its theories reasonable; Leibnitz was secretary of 
the German Alchemical Society founded at Niiremberg in 1654; 
and Dr. Helvetius, the noted physician of Leyden, had recently pub- 
lished his “ Brief of the Golden Calf,” narrating the curious circum- 
stances leading to his conversion. Similar literature abounded. 

In Christina’s northern home, alchemy had shown much vigor and 
was patronized by the crowned heads of the two political divisions 
of Scandinavia. Ferdinand III., King of Norway and Denmark, was 
zealous in cultivating hermetic science, and had employed an Italian 
alchemist, Borri, to conduct a search for the Philosophers’ Stone. 
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This Borri pretended to be assisted by a demon who appeared at his 
command, and he caused his patron extravagant outlays in time and 
money. After Ferdinand’s death, in 1670, Borri fled to Rome, and 
as Christina had already employed his services when temporarily 
sojourning in Hamburg, it is highly probable the clever knave sought 
her in the Italian Capital. 

Christina’s father, the great Gustavus Adolphus, had favored al- 
chemists and their pretensions. In the very year in which Christina 
succeeded to the throne, Ambrosius Muller had made a successful 
projection in the Royal presence, manufacturing, it is said, silver and 
gold to the value of 30,000 ducats, and to commemorate this the 
King caused to be struck coins of both metals, bearing alchemical 
symbols. 

With such precedents, and in such an atmosphere, it is not sur- 
prising that the ex-queen followed the fashionable foible, and culti- 
vated the pseudo-sciences of astrology and alchemy. She collected 
the rarest books on alchemy, and corresponded with the disciples of 
Hermes of high reputation. Johann Kunckel, who was afterwards 
invited to the Swedish capital by Charles XII., to superintend the 
mines of the kingdom, had discovered, in 1669, the marvelous sub- 
stance, phosphorus, and for a while the process was kept secret. 
Knowing this, Christina wrote to the Elector of Brandenburg, to 
obtain for her the composition of the light-giving element. 

Thus we see the mental attitude of this talented and eccentric 
woman towards alchemy. A short time before the year 1680, while 
residing in the Villa Palombara, situated on the Esquiline Hill, she 
was waited upon by an alchemist from Scandinavia, perhaps the very 
Borri mentioned above. This man hinted darkly at his mysterious 
knowledge, and showed her an antique illuminated manuscript, con- 
taining the secret of transmutation, expressed in symbolic charac- 
ters. After much persuasion, the Queen obtained from the alchemist 
a promise to exhibit his powers, and at an appointed day and hour 
he actually accomplished a transmutation in her presence. The de- 
lighted Queen was speedily doomed to great disappointment, for the 
alchemist never appeared again in her circle, nor was any trace of 
him found. She had, however, retained the manuscript with its se- 
cret symbols, and this she studied, in hopes of learning the hermetic 
art. As, however, neither she nor her learned Academicians were 
able to interpret the symbols, she caused them to be engraved on 
the white marble gateway leading to her villa, in hopes that some 
passer-by might decipher them. 

Though the Villa Palombara has long ago disappeared, this gate- 
way, known as the Porta Maaica, is still preserved in a locality 
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formerly occupied by the gardens. The following description of the 
monument is from notes made by the writer, on the spot, in Janu- 
ary, 1894. In acorner of the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, a square 
surrounded by modern buildings of no interest, are the lofty ruins of 
the so-called Trophies of Marius, but in reality they are the remains 
of the water-tower of the Aqua Julia, in the niches of which the tro- 
phies formerly stood. This ruin is now converted, in part, into a 
picturesque fountain, and is overgrown with shrubs and evergreens ; 
opposite this, and separated only by a gravelled walk, are remains of 
the brick wall of the Villa Palombara, in which is built the Porta 
Magica. On each side of the gateway are grotesque marble statues 
in a mutilated state. At the base and in front are large, rough 
rocks, covered with shrubs and vines, and on top of the wall flour- 
ishes a tree of considerable size. 

On the top, sides, and tread of the white marble doorway are 
carved alchemical symbols, with one Hebrew and twelve Latin in- 
scriptions.'_ These symbols are partly simple signs of the metals 
and partly arbitrary combinations of these signs with each other, 
and with cabalistic characters. The inscriptions and symbols can 
be only partly interpreted, and it is hardly necessary to add they 
are entirely without real significance, either to the chemist or the 
philosopher. 

Surmounting the doorway is carved a large ring within which are 
two crossed triangles, and within one of the triangles is a sign com- 
posed of a Latin cross joined to a ring itself containing a small circle. 
In the exterior large ring are the words : — 

(A.) Tria sunt mirabilia Deus et homo, mater et virgo, trinus et unus. 


“Three things are wonderful: [He who is] God and Man; [She who is] 
Mother and Virgin; [God who is] three and one.” 


In the smaller ring at base of the cross :— 


(B.) Centrum in trigone centri. 

“ The centre in the triangle of the centre.” 

On the doorway itself, at top of the jamb, are the Hebrew 
words : — 

onos mn 
“ The Spirit of God.” 

The first letter may have originally had a short projection, in 

which case it would be 4 Lamedh instead of - Resh, and the 


inscription would then read : — 
“The Tablet of God.” 


1 Cancellieri, Francesco. Diss. epist. sopra la statua del Discobolo scoperte 
nella Villa Palombara. Rome, 1806. 
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On the door jamb, beneath the Hebrew words, is the inscrip- 
tion :— 

(C.) Horti magici ingressum Hesperius custodit draco et sine Alcide Colchicas 
delicias non gustasset Fason. 

“ A dragon guards the entrance to the magic garden of Hesperius; and without 
the aid of Alcides [Hercules] Jason would not have tasted the delights of 
Colchis.” 


Alchemistic authors were wont to claim that the Argonautic ex- 
pedition symbolized the search for the Philosophers’ Stone. This 
theory is as old as Dionysius of Mitylene, who lived about 50 B. c. 
Glauber, the German physician, records this interpretation in the 
following quaint language: ‘“ When ancient Philosophers by poetical 
parables described the laborious navigation of Jason to the island 
Colchos, where resided a huge dragon vomiting fire, which with 
eyes never closed, diligently watched the golden fleece, they added 
this, viz., that Jason was taught by his wife Medea to cast to this 
waking dragon an edible medicine to be swallowed, whereby he 
should be killed and burst; and that Jason should presently take 
the dragon (thus slain) and totally submerge him in the Stygian 
lake. Jason in this ingenious fable hieroglyphically represents the 
philosophers ; Medea accurate meditations ; the laborious and peril- 
ous navigation signifies manifold chymical labours ; the watching 
dragon vomiting fire denotes salt-nitre and sulphur ; and the golden 
fleece is the tincture or soul of sulphur, by the help of which Jason 
restored health to his aged father, and acquired to himself immense 
riches. By the pills of Medea is understood the preparation of 
sulphur and sa/ mzrabile.1_ By the total submersion of the dragon in 
the Stygian lake is intimated the fixation of sulphur by Stygian 
water, that is, Agua Fortis. Whence it is sufficiently clear how 
obscurely the ancient Philosophers did describe their fixation of 
sulphur by nitre, and how secretly they hid it from the eyes of the 
unworthy.” 

The left hand post of the gateway has three symbols and three 
inscriptions ; the first symbol is an alchemical sign not easily inter- 
preted, beneath which we read :— 


(D.) Quando in tua domo nigri corut parturient albas columbas tunc vocaberis 
sapiens. 

“Whenever in your house black ravens shall hatch white doves then you shall 
be called wise.” 


In the centre of the left door-post is the symbol for iron, supposed | 
to denote the shield and buckler of Mars; but it is not correctly 


* Glauber’s own discovery, the substance still familiarly known as Glauber’s 
Salts. 
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graven, for the arrow should be inclined to the circle thus g. Be- 
neath is the inscription : — 

(E.) Qué cit comburere aqua et lavare igni facit de terra cealum et de celo ter- 
ram pretiosam. 


Reading “scit ” for “cit ;”” He who knows how to burn with water and to wash 
with fire, makes heaven out of earth and precious earth out of heaven.” 


The third symbol on the left door-post is compounded of the 
sign for silver (a crescent) and that for gold (a circle with a cen- 
tral point), to which a small cross is attached, which signifies any 
corrosive substance. Beneath are the words : — 

(F.) Azot et ignis de albando Latonam veniet sine veste Diana. 

“ Azoth and fire from the whitening of Latona will come an unclad Diana.” 

At the right hand upper corner of the doorway is an obscure sign 
with this inscription : — 

(G.) Diameter sphere thau circuli crux orbis non orbis pro sunt. 

“ The diameter of a sphere, the tau of a circle, the cross of an orb not an orb, 
these things avail.” 

Midway, on the right hand post, is the symbol for copper, some- 
times called the looking-glass of Venus, with these words, in part 
obliterated : — 








(H.) Si feceris volare terram super caput tuum us pennis uas tor- 
rentum convertes in petram. 
“If you shall make the earth to fly above your head . . . with wings, you will 


turn . . . of torrents into rock.” 


At the lower right hand corner is a complex symbol composed of 
the silver crescent, the gold circle and the corrosive, together with 
an obscure addition. Beneath this is the inscription : — 

(J.) Filius noster mortuis vivit et ab igne redit ? conjugio gaudet occulis. 

“ Our dead son lives and returns from the fire . . . rejoices in marriage with 
his eyes ” (?). 

On the bottom of the doorway is a complex symbol not resolvable, 
and an inscription partly to the left and partly to the right of the 
character :— 

(K.) Est opus occultum veri sophi aperire terram ut germinet salutem pro 


populo. 


“It is the hidden work of a truly wise man to open the earth and to cause sal- 
vation [or health] to bud forth for the people.” 

On the tread of the doorway are the barely legible words :— 

(L.) Sesedes nonis (?), which are undecipherable. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., for assist- 
ance in translating the Hebrew and Latin inscriptions, and to Mr. 
Reginald Bolton, C. E., for the accompanying drawing made from a 
rough sketch by the writer. 





Henry Carrington Bolton. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, First Vice-President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, died in Washington February 4. Members of the 
Society who attended the annual meeting held at the national cap- 
ital during the Christmas holidays will remember that, in the absence 
of the President, Dr. Alcée Fortier, Mr. Dorsey presided with signal 
tact and success, laboring constantly, in the chair, on the rostrum, 
and in committee, to promote the interests of the Society. This 
was his last public work in science. A few weeks previously he 
removed from his home in Takoma Park to Washington, for the 
double purpose of being near his work in the office of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and affording his daughter school facilities. 
For some months his health, never vigorous, ran below his normal, 
partly by reason of arduous work in Indian linguistics. During 
December he spent a brief vacation out of Washington with apparent 
benefit, though it seems probable that he then contracted the germs 
of typhoid; and under the stress of administrative and committee 
labor his vitality was lowered, and even before the work of the 
meeting was completed the fever had secured so firm a hold that 
medical skill failed to arrest its course. In the death of Mr. Dor- 
sey the American Folk-Lore Society has lost a founder and one of its 
most distinguished and efficient workers. 

James Owen Dorsey was born in Baltimore, Maryland, October 
31, 1848. He attended the Central High School (now City College) 
in 1862 and 1863, taking the classical course, which was interrupted 
by illness. He acquired business training in a counting-room during 
1864-1866, and afterward engaged in teaching. He entered the 
preparatory department of the Theological Seminary of Virginia in 
1867, and the junior class in 1869. In 1871 he was ordained a 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and soon began mis- 
sionary work among the Ponka Indians in what was then Dakota 
Territory. Illness interrupted this work in 1872, and again in 1873, 
when he returned to Maryland and engaged in parish work until 
1878. As a child he was remarkably precocious, learning the He- 
brew alphabet at six and reading the language at ten; and this 
precocity was combined with an exceptional vocal range and capa- 
city for discriminating and imitating vocal sounds. With this nat- 
ural aptitude went a decided taste for linguistics, and his early 
studies and his subsequent researches as a missionary were largely 
devoted to language. His linguistic skill early attracted the atten- 
tion of Joseph Henry, who introduced him to Major Powell, then 
engaged in ethnologic researches in connection with the scientific 
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surveys of the Rocky Mountain region ; and when the Bureau of 
American Ethnology was organized in 1879, Mr. Dorsey was one 
of the first to be enrolled on the staff. Under the auspices of the 
Bureau he resumed his studies of the Indian languages, giving 
special attention to those of the Siouan stock. During subsequent 
years these studies, combined with researches relating to the cus- 
toms, myths, and lore of the Indians, were carried forward with 
indefatigable zeal and constant success. Although numerous pub- 
lications were made under his name, the greater part of the material 
collected and created during his active career remains unpublished. 
Fortunately this rich store of manuscripts is preserved, under the 
systemic arrangement of their author, in the vaults of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, where it is accessible to students. A con- 
siderable amount of the material was nearly ready for publication 
at the time of his death, and this will doubtless be printed at no 
distant day. 

Mr. Dorsey’s published works include memoirs on “ Omaha So- 
ciology,” “ Osage Traditions,” “A Study of Siouan Cults,” and 
“Omaha Dwellings, Furniture, and Implements,” printed in the 
annual reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology ; “ Omaha and 
Ponka Letters,” a bulletin of the same bureau; and “ The Cegiha 
Language,” forming volume vi. of the Contributions to North 
American Ethnology. In addition he edited an English-Dakota dic- 
tionary and a volume on Dakota grammar, texts, and ethnography, 
both by the late Rev. S. R. Riggs, published in two volumes of the 
last named series. Numerous minor articles were published in dif- 
ferent anthropologic journals. 

One of the most conscientious, painstaking, and modest of stu- 
dents, Mr. Dorsey inspired the respect of all scientific men with 
whom he came in contact ; and by reason of his unfailing kindliness 
and unselfish purity of motive he was loved by his fellows as are 
few in the guild of science. A leader in the field of Indian lin- 


guists and one of the best of men has ended his work. 
W. F. McGee. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


NominiEs. — Among his papers, the editor of this Journal finds in the 
(London) “ Globe,” April 28, 1890, an article on the poetic formulas used 
by the country-folk in England, which is not only charming in itself, but 
contains information throwing a new light on some of the common rhymes 
still in use also on this side of the ocean. It appears to him that the inter- 
est of the paper justifies its reproduction in a form more accessible. 

The author observes that the old-fashioned idea was to put into rhyme 
anything that should be committed to memory ; in Yorkshire “ nominy ” is 
the name given to this class of verse, an appellation very likely derived 
from the church formula “in nomine Patris” (in the name of the Father, 
etc.). In the Midlands, “say your speech” is used when any prescribed 
form is demanded, while farther north “ say your nominy ” means the same 
thing. Of these “nominies ” the writer gives a collection, observing that 
it is only in the heart of the country that a garland can be gathered. 


When Northamptonshire girls are knitting in company it is usual to 
say :— 
Needle to needle, and stitch to stitch, 
Pull the old woman out of the ditch. 
If you ain’t out by the time I ’m in, 
I ’ll rap your knuckles with my knitting pin. 


” 


The “old woman” “out” and “in” are the arrangements of the wool 
over and under the knitting pins. 

Readers of Southey’s “ Doctor” will remember the affecting story of 
Betty Yewdale given in inter-chapter xxiv. She tells us how she and her 
sister were sent to learn the art of knitting socks from Langdale to Dents- 
dale in Yorks — “ Than we ust at sing a mack of a sang, whilk we were 
at git at t? end on at every needle, ca’ing ower t’ neams of o’ t’ fwoak in 
t’ Deal — but Sally an’ me wad never ca’ Dent Fwoak — sea we ca’ed 
Langdon Fwoak. T’ sang was : — 

Sally an’ I, Sally an’ I, 

For a good pudding pye, 

Taa hoaf wheat, and tudder hoaf rye, 
Sally an’ I for a good pudding pye. 


“We sang this (altering t’ neams at every needle); and when com 
at t’ end cried ‘off’ and begain again. An’ sae we strave on o’ t’ day 
through.” 


In Cumberland the wool-carders have a rhyme which has formed the 
basis of several north country songs. It runs :— 


Taary woo’, taary woo’, taary woo’, is ill to spin. 
Card it well, card it well, card it well ere you begin, 
For when carded, row’d and spun, 
Then the work is hofelins (half) done ; 
But when woven, drest, and clean, 
It may be cleading (clothing) for a queen. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 28. 6 
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Butter is said to ““come” at the moment the cream begins to clot, and 
the nominy is : — 
Come, butter, come; come, butter, come; 
Peter stands at the gate waiting for a butter’d cake. 
Come, butter, come. 
This was in use in the days of Mary Tudor, and is still used with slight 
variation in Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. In the latter county 
folks sometimes say : — 


Churn, butter, churn, in a cow’s horn; 
I never seed such butter sin’ I was born. 


In country parts the bird-scarer or shooer shakes his wooden clappers 

and shouts : — 
Pigeons and crows, take care of your toes, 
Or I'll pick up my crackers and knock you down backards. 
Shoo all away, shoo away, shoo! 

This is Northamptonshire ; in the southern counties there is a distinct 

variant : — 
Vlee away, blackie cap, 
Don’t ye hurt measter’s crap, 
While I vill my tatie-trap (mouth) 
And lie down and teak a nap. 

A doggerel — in some counties called the hog’s prayer — is in constant 
use among the boys who tend the pigs in the stubble fields after harvest. 
Its use is to keep a correct account of the porkers, and is read off notches 
cut on the handles of their whips : — 

Two before one, three before five, 
Here one, there one, Jack is alive ; 


Here two, there two, Jack at the cross, 
Here one, there one, Jack is the last. 


The notches would be arranged thus (or variated ad Zid.) : — 
Simm & & & 
8 k& & & & 

In the neighborhood of Huddersfield, boys, while beating wetted bark 
with a clasp-knife handle to make it slip off easily to form the case of a 
whistle, say : — 

Sip, sap, say ; sip, sap, Say, 
Lig in a nettle bed while (until) May Day. 

Children, flower gathering, have suitable nominies. A village name for 
the “ Shepherd’s purse ” is “ pickpocket.” While culling it they say : — 

Pickpocket, penny nail, 
Put the rogue in the jail. 

The Zazula campestris, vulg. “ Chimney-sweeper,” is thus addressed by 

Cheshire children : — 


Chimney-sweeper, all in black, 
Go to the brook and wash your back ; 
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Wash it well or wash it none, 
Chimney-sweeper, have you done ? 
And in most counties the following jingle is repeated on the appearance 
of the daffodil : — 


Daffadowndilly has come to town 
Ina yellow petticoat and a green gown. 


In Derbyshire “ Lucy Locket” signifies the Cuckoo-flower. When the 
children gather it, they say : — 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket in a shower of rain, 
Milner fun’ it, Milner grun’ it in a peck of grain. 

In his treatment of living small things the village boy is frequently 
wantonly cruel. The well-known lines, “ Harry Harry Longlegs could n’t 
say his prayers,” addressed to the cranefly, sometimes called Daddy Long- 
legs, are usually accompanied with torture ; and the Dorsetshire children 
wickedly torment any large white moth they may catch, to the following 


verse :— 
Millery, millery, dousty poll, 


How many zacks hast thee a-stole ? 

Vowr-an’-twenty an’ a peck, 

Hang the miller up by ’s neck. 

In West Somerset they say on seeing a snail : — 

Snarley-’orn put out your corn, 
Father and mother’s dead ; 

Zister ’n brither’s out to back door, 
Bakin o’ barley bread. 


They then throw a great stone to crush the poor creatures. The more 
usual rhyme is : — 

Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 

Or else I'll make (or beat) you as black as a coal. 


In West Cornwall the boys anger turkeys by shouting in a harsh 
voice : — 
Lubber, lubber leet, look at your dirty feet ; 
and in South Cheshire they irritate bulls by continually shouting: — 
Billy, Billy Belder, suck’d the cow’s elder (udder). 


It is pleasant to turn to examples of a kind appreciation of living things, 
The little insect called ladybird, ladycow, goldenbug, etc., is generally 
ordered to fly from the hand unharmed, and the lines beginning “ Ladycow. 
ladycow, fly away home” are well known: but in Hampshire the lines are 
entirely different, running : — 

God A’mighty’s collycow, fly up to heaven ; 
Carry up ten pound, and bring down eleven. 

In East Cornwall the bat is addressed so : — 
Ary-mouse, ary-mouse, fly over my head, 
And you shall ha’ a crust a bread, 


And when I brew and when I bake, 
You shall ha’ a piece of my wedding-cake. 
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It is no idle request, for if a bat “pitches” on to a person’s face, it 
needs a knife to cut the creature off again. Variants are used in other 
countries. The bird called Peggy Whitethroat is entreated to remain, 
with — 


Pretty Peggy Whitethroat, come stop and give us a note. 


POPULAR FORMULAS IN MassacHusETts. — The following mention is 
made of formulas of speech in Massachusetts, by a writer in the “‘ Adams 
Freeman,” January 12, 1895. 

The people of Adams for two generations were really by themselves. 
The newspaper was a rare visitor, and when it came it was generally read 
by one toa company. Letter postage was too high to promote correspond- 
ence. 

A visit to Troy, the market town, was a notable event of rare occur- 
rence, but to Boston or New York there were tearful leave-takings as 
though it were forever. 

The great world was a sealed book to a majority of the people. Each 
farm almost wholly supplied the family needs, while from necessity every 
member of the family who could do so took some part in working out the 
family problem. 

The good sense of this people clung to manners of speech their parents 
brought to Adams, and which ¢Aeir ancestors brought from over the sea, — 
old world sayings with new world application ; strong Saxon words and 
phrases. 

Thus, in speaking of one in whom they lacked confidence — “I have a 
poor conceit, or no conceit, of him” (pronounced consait). To be low 
spirited was to have the “ hypos.” 

Strength of character was “ grit” or “gritty,” and to be unstable was 
“flighty.” One capable could “ turn himself” or “ turn his hand ” or “ had 
gumption.” Of some girls it was said “ they go through the wood, and at 
last take up with a crooked stick,” and of a loving couple, “they live 
together like two birds in one neast” (nest). ‘“* Quit,” or “you quit,” was 
a common word with boys. “ Pudding-head” was for dull persons. ‘“ Too 
much pudding will choke a dog” phrased a determination to resist impor- 
tunity to eat more food. 

“ Puff ” with its derivations was used in many ways. Idleness, shiftless- 
ness, and strolling were sharply derided under the head of “ poor critters,” 
“spinners of street yearn,” “ pesky varmints,” and other broad terms. 

“ Praise to the face is an open disgrace,” was a common expression. 

Children early learned to puncture shams and foolish talkers in rhyme. 
The following seemed to be a complete overthrow for big talk : — 


Nigger in the wood-pile, 

Don’t you hear him holler? 

Come down to my house to-night, 
I ll give you half a dollar. 


Admonition to piety and the penalty of disobedience : — 
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Grandfather long legs 
Would n’t say his prayers ; 
Took him by the hind leg 
And threw him down stairs. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Custom oF WEARING GoLpD Beans, — In the older New England towns 
will still be found women who retain necklaces of gold beads, which have 
belonged to them from youth, and with which they are reluctant to part, 
sometimes declining considerable offers. In former time it was usual with 
thrifty damsels to procure such necklaces, purchasing them bead by bead, 
as savings enabled ; they were regarded as a form of investment, and a 
provision against marriage, being always convertible into coin. Perhaps 
the habit was a survival of the ancient use of gold chains as money, the 
links being easily separable, and coin being scarce. However, other mo- 
tives seem to be connected with the practice. A writer on the folk-lore 
of Adams, Mass., in a paper cited above, says: “Gold beads were a pro- 
tection against the ‘ King’s Evil’ (scrofula), and nearly every fair maiden 
and matron wore ample strings of beautiful large beads.” This feeling is 
not wholly extinct ; a friend endeavoring to purchase such a necklace, in 
Laconia, N. H., of an elderly woman, was refused on the ground that it 
secured her against sickness. 

W. Wr. Newell. 


CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE R10 GRANDE. — The article having 
this title, by Capt. J. G. Bourke, U. S. A., printed in No. xxv. pp. 119-146, 
has elicited correspondence, from which extracts are here presented. 

R. Peirce, of Laredo, Texas, writes in reference to Cat, that the “ pelon ” 
dog, of the Rio Grande, has been used by the Mexican people of that 
valley to effect cures for rheumatism, in much the same way that Cap- 
tain Bourke describes the cat as doing in the cure of consumption (p. 123). 

With reference to the credulity of Mexicans, an English correspondent 
gives an account of the state of mind of friends of his own, country people 
of excellent social position, and fairly educated on general subjects, who 
made remarks which he treated as simply intended for amusement, until, 
to his surprise, he found that these ladies verily believed in witches and 
witchcraft. He observes that, if this be the case in the England of 1894, 
we must not be too hard on Maria Antonia. The same writer remarks that 
the belief in the virtues of the urine of a babe as a cosmetic (p. 124) ex- 
isted, in England, to his own knowledge, as late as 1851, and not among per- 
sons of the lower orders only. He observes that against cross-eyes men 
(p. 125), spitting, or making the sign of the cross is in England thought to 
be a protection, but that neither action should be obtrusive, as the spitter 
is thought to dislike them. 
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Mr. C. G. Leland, from his knowledge of Italian sorcery, gives examples 
of Italian parallels to the Mexican use of love philters. He cites a supersti- 
tion, in which the snake or lizard figures in a way similar to the axolotl in 
Captain Bourke’s account (p. 120). 

With respect to properties popularly attributed to the lizard, Mr. Leland 
cites a passage from the “ Animalium Historia Sacra,” of F. Wolfgang, 
Amsterdam, 1654 : — 

“ Lacerta animal tam est notum quam quod notissimum esse potest. In 
Aegypto est quoddam genus lacertae, quod vocant Sciuncum, seu scincum, 
et ex Aegypto solet ad nos deferri falcus scincus, propinarique magnatibus 
ad excitandum venerem et videtur nihil aliud esse nisi genus crocodili 
terrestris quod habet squamas versas ad caput, autem tenuem et candidam. 
Porro noster lacertus seu lacerta valde amat hominem et conspectu ipso 
mirifice est gesticulosa,” etc. 

As respects the use of the poker, when laid against the grate, for the 
purpose of brightening fires, cited as an example of a fire superstition 
(p. 127), Mr. William Corner, San Antonio, Texas, remarks that in this case 
he thinks no superstitious idea is connected with the practice. He has 
seen it applied only to coal fires, where it seems to have utility, and has 
never heard it associated with superstition, although west of England people 
who employ it for this purpose abound in superstitions. 


THE LopE-STONE. — (See p. 130). John Baptista Porta (“ Natural Magic,” 
Eng. trans., London, 1685), speaking “‘ Of the Wonders of the Lode-stone,” 
says that this stone is “ Male or Female” (p.191). He cites Plutarch and 
Ptolemy to the effect that garlic neutralized the virtues of the lode-stone, 
whence, he says, in his own time, it was believed by many mariners that 
the steersman of a ship should not eat onions or garlic, but he himself, 
after careful experiments, pronounces the story false (Book 7, p. 211). He 
goes on to say that a lode-stone which has lost its virtues may have them 
restored by being fed with iron-filings (idem, p. 212). (Which is just as my 
old witch, Maria Antonia Cabazos de Garza, often told me on the Rio 
Grande. Porta also says that Paracelsus taught that its virtues might be 
increased by dipping it in the oil of iron (sulphuric acid?) ; but Porta’s 
own experiments in that line showed him that such a process rather tended 
to decrease the power of the lode-stone, as did heating it to a red heat 
(p. 212). Neither is it true, as asserted by Saint Augustine, that the mere 
presence of a diamond will deprive the lode-stone of its virtues (idem, 
p- 213). Porta also disproves the statements of certain Latin writers that 
goats’ blood would dissolve the diamond, and restore the lost powers of 
the lode-stone (p. 214). He quotes Marbodius to the effect that this stone 
will reconcile husband and wife, when separated, and also serve as a test 
of chastity. 

John G. Bourke. 


An AccumuLatTive Lu.iaBy. — In the “ Games and Songs of American 
Children,” p. 111, is given an accumulative rhyme entitled, “There was a 
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Tree stood in the Ground.” It is there stated that the words seem not to 
have been known in the North. The following lullaby, however, used by 
an elderly friend whose childhood was spent in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, is a variant ; it proceeds as follows :— 


Out in a beautiful field 
There stands a pretty pear-tree, 
Pretty pear-tree with leaves. 


What is there on the tree? 
A very pretty bough. 
Bough on the tree, 

Tree in the ground, 

Out in a beautiful field, etc. 


What is there on the bough? 
A very pretty branch. 
Branch on bough, 

Bough on tree, 

Tree in the ground, 

Out in a beautiful field, etc. 


What is there on the branch ? 
A very pretty nest. 

Nest on branch, 

Branch on bough, 

Bough on tree, 

Tree in the ground, 

Out in a beautiful field, etc. 


What is there in the nest? 
A very pretty egg. 

Egg in nest, 

Nest on branch, 

Branch on bough, 

Bough on tree, 

Tree in the ground, 

Out in a beautiful field, etc. 


Out in a beautiful field 
There stands a pretty pear-tree, 
Pretty pear-tree with leaves. 
What is there on the egg? 
A very pretty bird. 

Bird on egg, 

Egg in nest, 

Nest on branch, 

Branch on bough, 

Bough on tree, 

Tree in the ground. 
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The melody is very soothing, but I am not sure whether it is the same as 
that printed in the work referred to. 
£illen Chase. 
BROOKLINE, MAss. 


CORRECTIONS TO BE MADE IN VoL. VII.—The following corrections 
are to be made in the volume of the Journal of American Folk-Lore for 
1894 : — 

P. 150, 1.24. For “French” read “Trench.” “A select glossary of 
English words used formerly in senses different from their present,” by 
Richard Chevenix Trench, sud. voc. 

P. 320, |. penult. For “ Mzrobius,” read “ Macrobius.” 

P. 320, 1. ult. Add In Somnium Scipionis, comment, lib. i. cap. xiv. 

HH. W. Haynes, 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston BRANCH. — December 21, 1894. The regular meeting was held 
at the house of Miss Kelly, Channing Street, Cambridge, Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam, President of the Branch, presiding. Mad. Sigridr Magnusson, of 
Cambridge, England, a native of Iceland, made an address on “ Icelandic 
Folk-Lore and Superstitions.” She observed that the first settlers in Ice- 
land found already present higher powers whom they considered it a duty to 
propitiate. Even blood feuds arose out of supposed defilements of places 
which this or that chief man supposed to be a favorite haunt of some 
special deity. Their religious feeling found expression in an enactment 
of the year 930, which forbade ships to sail to Iceland with prows repre- 
senting gaping snouts or throats of beasts of prey, lest the guardian spirits 
of the land should be frightened. The early settlers chose their places of 
abode under the supposed guidance of some tutelar deity, and many of 
these peculiar superstitions still exist in the country. Mad. Magnusson 
particularly described the belief that certain families are followed by the 
family ghost, which appears to them on the eve of important events ; these 
spirits are known by name, 2nd possess a history connected with the family. 
She gave examples of other Icelandic superstitions, and sang folk-songs 
used during the carding of wool and spinning. 

FYanuary 18, 1895. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Miss 
Mixter, 219 Beacon Street, Boston, Prof. F. W. Putnam, presiding. The 
paper of the evening was by Mr. W. C. Bates, whose subject was the 
“Creole Folk-Lore of Jamaica.” This was said both to savor of Africa 
and to have been affected by white influence ; also reflecting the peculiar 
character of the island and its tropic life, its gorges and beaches. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the characteristic proverbs, of which the 
speaker had formed a collection, which will probably appear in the Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore. Examples were given of the Creole nursery 
tales, called “‘ Nancy Stories,” that is to say, tales of the ananzi or spider. 
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These stories, which are often mere expansions of proverbs, embrace all 
peculiarities of Creole life ; they often point a moral, and are accompanied 
by a proverb which they explain. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


New York BrancH. — A meeting was held on Friday, December 14, in 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. Mr. John La Farge gave an address 
on “South Sea Stories, Customs, and Scenes.” Dr. Titus Munson Coan 
presented a paper on “ Hawaiian Customs.” 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH. — December 4, 1894. The Branch met at the home 
of Miss Hyatt on Francis Avenue, the President, Mr. Schofield, in the chair, 
and listened with delight to an address by Prof. Edward S. Morse on 
“The Games of Japanese Children.” Professor Morse said that the purely 
natural games and tricks, keeping store, making mud pies, and the like, 
where children merely imitate the behavior of their elders, are essentially 
the same in Japan and America. But complex games restricted in their 
distribution are more common in Japan. ‘Their kite-flying has become an 
art ; the kites are elaborately made, and so large as often to require two or 
three men to control them. Kite-fighting is a sport among the men, the 
object being to cut the opponent’s kite loose, by means of a sharp instru- 
ment attached to the kite string. 

In Japanese chess every man taken becomes a prisoner who can be used 
in any position by his captor, thus making a long and puzzling game. The 
laborers often carry pocket chessboards with them, and amuse themselves 
while waiting for employmeat, much as an American laborer would play 
cards. “Go” is a much more complicated game, which may last for many 
days. 

The children are encouraged in gentle games and sports, and public 
bake-houses are established where children can make diminutive cakes. 
Seeds are peddled on the street that the children may feed the birds and 
fishes, and soap suds is commonly sold for the blowing of bubbles. The 
Japanese show great skill in carving their gods, landscape, and temples in 
snow. In their fencing a soft plate is worn on top of the head, the object 
being to break the plate. The forfeit games played with the hands require 
extreme dexterity. 

Mr. Scudder spoke of laborers in India scratching out a chessboard on 
the ground and playing with impromptu men of mud. 

Mr. Holcombe called attention to a game in the streets of New York, 
almost identical with the Japanese game of snapping sugar-plums. 

The remainder of the evening was spent socially. 

Fanuary 8, 1895. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Prof. 
I. N. Hollis on Lowell Street, and was conducted entirely by members of 
the Branch. 

Mr. A. R. Tisdale read stories by various travellers describing some 
quaint customs and superstitions among the French of Lower Canada, 
where, not many years ago, it was the custom for a newly-married couple to 
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receive a visit from their neighbors, who were disguised and bore a coffin 
and lanterns. After performing a mock ceremony over the coffin, and in 
other ways addding to the pleasures of the young couple, the visitors de- 
manded treat of the bridegroom. Attention was called to the prevalence 
of maritime expressions among the people of this part of Canada. Mr, 
Tisdale also read an account of six Maliseets outwitting a large band of 
Mohawks by continually paddling their canoes around the point of an 
island just visible from the Mohawk camp; and gave a description of the 
interesting St. Anne’s Festival among the Indians on Cape Breton. 

Miss Yerxa read an Irish story, “ Domnaill Na Pooka,” showing the 
happy influence of the fairies. 

Domnaill, the hero, driving home from the city, drops to sleep, and is sud- 
denly roused by a man who tells him he is wanted. Dan follows his com- 
rade, and is directed to take part in a match game of hurley. He 
becomes the hero of the game, and, on going back to his cart, receives 
some gold pieces from his new friend. Dan then drives on towards home, 
stopping on his way to drink to the health of the gentle people. 

Mr. Fernald spoke of some of the commoner superstitions of Central 
Maine, and recited a number of impromptu rhymes found among Maine 
school-children, as well as some of the more general counting-rhymes. 

After discussion of the different subjects presented, the meeting became 
informal. 

M. L. Fernald, Secretary. 


MONTREAL BRANCH.— The annual meeting of this Branch was held 
January 12, at the residence of Lady Van Horn, Sherbrook Street, Mon- 
treal. The election of officers took place with the following results : Hon. 
President, Professor Penhallow; President, Mr. W. F. White; rst Vice- 
President, Mrs. Robert Reid; 2d Vice-President, Mr. Came; Treasurer, 
Mr. Boisevain ; Secretary, Miss Blanche Macdonell. Zadies’ Committee. — 
Convenor, Mrs. Penhallow; Secretary, Miss Saxe; Misses Derrick and 
Flora Macdonell, Mrs. Shelton. 

A paper entitled “ Village Skeletons ” was read by Miss Fraser, and Pro- 
fessor Penhallow communicated some valuable information concerning the 
Ainu of Japan. 

Blanche L. Macdonell, Secretary. 


BALTIMORE. — A meeting of gentlemen and ladies of this city, interested 
in the study of folk-lore, was held in the house of Mrs. Lee, 18 East Frank- 
lin Street, on February 20, for the purpose of organizing a Baltimore branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. Prof. Henry Wood, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who presided, made brief remarks explanatory of the object of 
the meeting. The chairman introduced Dr. Washington Matthews, U.S. A., 
president of the American Folk-Lore Society, who made an address, illus- 
trated with Navajo songs by means of a phonograph. He observed that 
the study of folk-lore did not resemble the natural sciences, which might 
be left to natural and gradual development, but must be taken up at once, 
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and urged the importance of immediate work. Education and civilization 
were destroying the material, and the longer the delay the less complete 
would be the understanding of the subject. In Baltimore were to be 
found opportunities that should not be neglected. Dr. J. H. McCormick, 
secretary of the Washington branch, explained the objects of the Society 
and conditions of membership, pointing out that an annual payment of 
three dollars entitled persons to membership and to a copy of the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, the organ of the Society. An organization was 
effected by the election of Dr. Henry Wood as president and Miss Annie 
Weston Whitney as secretary. Of the persons present, seventeen became 
members of the branch. 


PROPOSED ‘TESTIMONIAL TO G. LAURENCE GOMME.— We are glad to 
learn that the English Society intends to express gratitude for the invalu- 
able services of its President in the most graceful way, by raising a fund for 
the forwarding of the study which he has had at heart, and which he 
has so well served. A circular letter recites : — 


The expiration of Mr. Gomme’s term of office as President of the Folk- 
Lore Society has evoked among the members of the Council a strong feel- 
ing that his invaluable services, both to the science of Folk-Lore and to the 
Folk-Lore Society, during the whole existence of that Society, of which he 
and the late Mr. W. J. Thoms were the founders in 1878, call for some 
special and public recognition in which all the members of the Folk-Lore 
Society could join. With a view to carrying out what they are sure is a 
general wish, those members of the Council whose names appear below 
have formed themselves into a committee for the purpose of organizing a 
testimonial to be presented to Mr. Gomme. 

Mr. Gomme’s devotion to the cause of Folk-Lore in general, and (as 
Honorary Secretary, as Director, as Councillor, and as President) to the 
prosperity of the Folk-Lore Society in particular, is so universally appre- 
ciated that the committee feel that the proposal now made needs no recom- 
mendation from them. 

In considering the most appropriate and acceptable shape which the 
testimonial could take, the committee are unanimously of opinion that it 
should at once testify to the personal regard felt for Mr. Gomme by all 
members of the Society, and that it shall also further the cause of those 
studies which he has had so long at heart. It is, therefore, suggested that 
in addition to an illuminated address and a personal gift, to be publicly 
presented to Mr. Gomme, there shall be started, under the name of the 
Gomme Testimonal Fund, a fund for the encouragement and assistance of 
research and study in Folk-Lore. 

It is confidentially anticipated that the general body of members will 
approve the decision of the committee, and will respond in a way adequate 
to the services of Mr. Gomme, and to the great and daily growing im- 
portance of Folk-Lore research. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Hon. Secretary J. P. Emslie, 153 
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Grove Lane, Camberwell, London, S. E., or can be paid direct to the 
London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 123 Chancery Lane, W. C., to the 
credit of the “Gomme Testimonial Fund.” 

The fund will be in the hands of the treasurer of the Society. A list of 
subscribers and statement of account will be printed and issued in due 
course. 

Committee: Hon. John Abercromby ; E. W. Brabrook, F. S. A.; Ed- 
ward Clodd, Treasurer ; Miss M. Roalfe Cox; Leland L. Duncan, F.S. A. ; 
J. P. Emslie, Hon. Secretary ; The Rev. Dr. M. Gaster ; Prof. A. C. Had- 
don, M. A.; E. Sidney Hartland, F. S. A.; T. W. E. Higgens; Joseph 
Jacobs, B, A.; W. F. Kirby; Andrew Lang, M. A.; J. T. Naaké; Alfred 
Nutt; T. Fairman Ordish, F. S. A.; F. York Powell, F. S. A.; Prof. J. 
Rhys, M. A.; Henry B. Wheatley, F. S. A., Chairman. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


PICTURE-WRITING OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. By GaRRICK MALLERY. 
Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of Ethnology. Tenth Annual Report, 
1888-1889. Washington, 1893. Pp. 3-822. 4to. 


The consecration of an entire report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the 
studies of Colonel Mallery on the picture-writing of the American Indians, 
a subject already touched upon by the author in his “Sign Language of 
the North American Indians ” (1879-1880), and the preliminary paper on 
“ Pictographs ” (1882-1883), is a suitable recognition of the labors of the 
distinguished scientist whose recent death the anthropological world has so 
much cause to regret. This last volume, the magnum opus of Colonel Mal- 
lery, is invaluable to the psychologist and the historian of human writing, as 
it is also for those who are interested in the relations between symbolic 
and oral speech. Enriching his discussion of the picture-writings of Amer- 
ica with comparative illustrations from all quarters of the globe, the author 
has given us the result of years of patient investigation and research in a 
form which it is a pleasure to peruse. The 54 plates and the 1,290 figures, 
with which the text is embellished, conduce to the clear understanding of 
the subjects at issue, while the explanatory remarks are always clear and to 
the point. 

Both North and South America come under the author’s view, although, 
naturally enough, the former comes in for the lion’s share of attention. 
Among the topics treated of are : Petroglyphs, Cup-sculptures, Pictographs 
(in their numerous divisions), Ideography, Gesture and Posture, Conven- 
tionalizing, Homomorphs and Symmorphs, Composite Forms, Means of 
Interpretation. Under the head of Pictographs we have discussions of the 
materials on which they are made (human body, stone, bone, skins, feathers 
and quills, gourds, shells, earth and sand, copper, wood, fictile and textile 
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fabrics), the instruments and materials by which they are made (instru- 
ments for carving, drawing, painting, coloring matter, knotted cords, and 
tied objects, notched and marked sticks, wampum, etc.), chronological 
devices, notices, “ counts’ and numeration, communications of peace and 
war, social and religious missives, totems, titles and names, tribal designa- 
tions, gentile and clan designations, tattoo, individual designations, reli- 
gious and mythological symbols, social and historical records, biography, 
color-symbolism, etc. For the folk-lorist the most important chapters of 
the work are ix—xxiii, which are concerned with mnemonic, chronological, 
communicative, totemic, religious, mythological, social, historical, biographi- 
cal and kindred forms of pictography, with considerations of their origin, 
development, psychical content, artistic form, and interpretation in terms of 
speech. Worthy of special notice are the discussion of Ojibwa songs and 
traditions (pp. 231-257), the counts of the Dakota Indians (pp. 266-328), 
the section on the significance of tattoo (pp. 391-416), and the sections 
devoted to religion and totemism, where Colonel Mallery appears at his 
best. 

The author remarks “a surprising resemblance between the typical 
forms among the petroglyphs found in Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, Guiana, part 
of Mexico, and those in the Pacific slope of North America,” and thinks 
“this similarity includes the forms in Guatemala and Alaska, which, on 
account of the material used, are of less assured antiquity. Indeed, it 
would be safe to include Japan and New Zealand in this general class.” 
Colonel Mallery, however, fights shy of migrations from Asia, trusting 
rather to the rapid and wide diffusion of symbols with touches from occa- 
sional accidental visits of shipwrecked Japanese and Chinese (p. 772). He 
finds “not the slightest evidence that an alphabet or syllabary was ever 
used in pre-Columbian America by the aborigines, though there is some 
trace of Runic inscriptions.” The Maya and the Aztecs were, however, 
rapidly approaching alphabetism, and the Dakotas and the Ojibwa had made 
a good beginning in the same direction. As to whether sign-language pre- 
ceded articulate speech the author feels no call to decide, though he seems 
to favor Sayce’s declaration that man was a drawing animal before he 
became a speaking animal. From the more modern picture-writing on 
skins, bark, pottery, etc., much important tribal, social, ethnological infor- 
mation is being obtained, while from most of the older petroglyphs it is 
doubtful if much of value will be gleaned. 

In the necessarily brief treatment of each section of the continent, 
Canada comes in for less than her proper share, probably because her 
numerous petroglyphs and other pictographs have not yet been fully 
studied. The apparent absence of petroglyphs in some parts of British 
Columbia is curious. Colonel Mallery justly points out that conventionaliz- 
ing, starting with entirely different concepts, may in the end reach exactly 
the same result, a fact which ought to prevent the mistakes so common 
with those who write unscientifically of symbols and their distribution. 
Noticeable is the tendency to pictographic expression of certain tribes of 
Indians, Zufii, Navajo, Ojibwa, Dakota, Abnaki, Micmac, as compared 
with, for example, the Kootenay of British Columbia, from whom no such 
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records appear to have been obtained, although the latter are excellent 
draughtsmen, for Indians. The author is inclined to believe that “ prob- 
ably more distinctive examples of evolution in ideography and in other 
details of picture-writing are found still extant among the Dakota than 
among any other North American tribe” (p. 203). Of the pictographic 
song-records we are told: “A simple mode of explaining the amount of 
symbolism necessarily contained in the charts of the order of songs is by 
likening them to the illustrated songs and ballads lately published in 
popular magazines, where every stanza has at least one appropriate illus- 
tration ” (p. 232). The brief notice of topographical pictographs (pp. 341- 
353) might have been extended, — the reviewer is able to add the Kootenay 
Indians of British Columbia to the list of those primitive peoples who seem 
to have grasped the idea of map-making. As to tattooing, Colonel Mallery 
considers that, after careful study, for the theory of its origin as tribal 
marks “less positive and conclusive authority is found . . . than was ex- 
pected, considering its general admission ” (p. 392). Under the heads of 
symbols of the supernatural, myths and mythic animals, shamanism, 
charms and amulets, religious ceremonies, mortuary practices (pp. 461- 
527) we are given a mass of information regarding the Micmacs, Haidas, 
Ojibwa, Dakotas, Moki, etc. Customs, cult-societies, daily life and habits, 
games, take up pages 529-550, perhaps the most interesting plates in the 
book being those from the old Mexican MSS., depicting the education of 
children. In the discussion of historical pictographs, prominence is given 
the records of the battles between the whites and the Sioux, especially Cus- 
ter’s fights. The symbolism of color, which has grown in importance in the 
last few years, occupies pages 618-637, and the author inclines to trace 
the use of color in pictography to the practice of painting on the surface of 
the human body, and thinks that the symbolic colors of the cardinal 
points must necessarily be in a state of confusion, from considerations of 
topographic relations to the ocean, climatic conditions, etc. An authori- 
tative discussion of the “‘ Micmac Hieroglyphs ” (pp. 666-671) is welcome ; 
the author compares, the exploit of Father Kauder to that of Landa in 
Yucatan. The treatment of special forms is very interesting, and much 
of a comparative nature might perhaps be added. In conclusion, the book 
is like the rest of Colonel Mallery’s work, absolutely impartial, scientific, 


readable. 
A. F.. Chamberlain. 


Stupies 1n FoLk-Sonc AND PoputaR Poetry. By ALFreD M. WIL- 
LIAMS. Pp. 329. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1894. 

This volume is a collection of separate essays, several of which have 
previously appeared in periodicals. One of the papers, on American Folk- 
Songs of the Civil War, was printed in this Journal. The titles of the 
other articles are: American Sea-Songs, English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, Lady Mairne and her Songs, Sir Samuel Ferguson and Celtic 
Poetry, William Thom the Weaver Poet, Folk-Songs of Lower Brittany, 
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The Folk-Songs of Poitou, Some Ancient Portuguese Ballads, Hungarian 
Folk-Songs, Folk-Songs of Roumania. The variety of subjects will illus- 
trate the scope of the literary studies connected with oral tradition; in 
this place, space serves us to do little more than indicate the titles. 

The article on Sea-Songs, or the “shanties ” (from French chanter), sung 
by American sailors, gives some examples which seem to be taken from an 
original collection. The following is given as a specimen of the bowline 
chants : — 

Solo. I wish I was in Mobile Bay, 

Chorus. Way-hay, knock a man down ! 

Solo. A-rolling cotton night and day, 

Chorus. This is the time to knock a man down! 


And so on ad infinitum, until ended by the hoarse “ Belay” of the mate 
or the “ bosun.” 

Of the melodies, the most interesting part of these songs, the writer 
observes that their peculiar cadence and inflection can be comprehended 
only through the ear, and that, “like the chants of the negro slaves, which in 
many respects they resemble, musical notes would give only the skeleton 
of the melody, which depends for its execution upon an element which it 
defies the powers of art to symbolize.” This is doubtless true; neverthe- 
less, it is discreditable to modern musical science that no method of com- 
plete indication of the human voice has come into use. Even as it is, a 
full collection of these “shanties” and their melodies would doubtless be 
curious, and even musically valuable, if it be not now too late. As to 
Breton folk-song, Mr. Williams uses the works of F. M. Luzel, properly 
discarding the forgeries of Hersart de la Villemarqué, the true character of 
whose contributions to the poetry of Brittany has hardly even yet been 
estimated by English writers at its proper worthlessness, If there were 
room, it would be agreeable to offer some remarks in connection with the 
paper on Celtic poetry. It has recently been contended by H. Zimmer 
that there never was any such thing as Celtic epos, the poetical productions 
of the Fenian cycle being relatively late compositions, based on imitation 
of the Norse. But this opinion must be received with distrust. 

W.W.N. 


Diary oF ANNA GREEN WINSLOW. A Boston Schoolgirl of 1771. Ed- 
ited by ALicE Morse Earve. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1894. Pp. xx, 121. 


If one wished to frame a paradox it might be said that the best part of 
history is what history omits. If on the one hand biography is the soul of 
history, so on the other hand popular ideas, habits, methods of dress and 
behavior, in a word, folk-lore, form its scheme of color, without which the 
picture is but black and white. Contributions to this essential element of 
interest are diaries like the present, written by a little Nova Scotian at 
school in Boston in 1770, which has the Pickwickian criterion of excellence, 
that one wishes there were more of it. This bright little girl of ten, as the 
editor observes, has left a brief record interesting to New England families 
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as a “presentment of the childish life of their great grandmothers, her 
companions.” Notes from the hand of Mrs. Earle add value to the docu- 
ment. The extract we here insert has been repeatedly copied by reviewers, 
but that shall not prevent its insertion : — 

“T took a walk with cousin Sally to see the goof folks in Sudbury Street, 
& found them all well. I had my HEDDUS roll on, aunt Storer said it 
ought to be made less, Aunt Deming said it ought not to be made at all. 
It makes my head itch, & ach, & burn like anything Mamma. This famous 
roll is not made wholly of a red cow Tail, but is a mixture of that, & 
horsehair (very course) & a little human hair of yellow hue, that I suppose 
was taken out of the back part of an old wig. But D—— made it (our 
head) all carded together and twisted up. When it first came home, aunt 
put it on, & my new cap on it, a she then took up her apron & measur’d 
me, & from the roots of my hair on my forehead to the top of my notions, 
I measur’d above an inch longer than I did downwards from the roots of 
my hair to the top of my chin. Nothing renders a young person more 
amiable than virtue and modesty without the help of fals hair, red cow tail, 
or D—— the barber.” 

The editor observes that a roll frequently weighed fourteen ounces. Rea- 
sons could be given for the statement that the Colonial dressing of those 
days was, in the eyes of English people, tawdry and over-gaudy. 


Korean GAMES. Mr. STEWART CULIN, Director of the Museum of Ar- 
cheology and Palxontology of the University of Pennsylvania, has in 
preparation a work to be entitled: “ Korean Games, with Notes on the 
Corresponding Games of China and Japan.” A Commentary will be 
furnished by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The work, which will include also plays and toys of the 
Koreans, will consist of about 200 finely printed pages, on choice paper, 
with 22 full-page colored plates, reproduced from the quaint illustrative 
paintings of a native Korean artist, and with numerous text pictures, many 
also from native drawings. Edition 550 copies, numbered. Price by sub- 
scription, $5.00, payable on the delivery of the book. 
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